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The Cecilian Piano 
Should Be Your Piano 


For It Is the One Piano Every Member of Your Family Can 
Play Whether Musician or Not. 


Being playable in two ways, by the usual method of hand playing and by 
aid of the Cecilian inside its case,it is an instrument it is certain will not 
stand idle half the time for the lack of some one to play it The home possess- 
ing the Cecilian Piano is sure to be the home of music at all times. Besides 
the satisfaction it gives the person unskilled in piano playing by placing at 
his command the ability to play perfectly thousands of the best selections, if 
you are a pianist. in tone and touch it will more than be equal to any demand 
you may make upon it. 


Why not let us tell you in detail of the great possibilities of this new 

Cecilian Piano? Send us your address, and we will send you the par- 

ticulars, with the understanding that it will in no way obligate you to 

us. Monthly payments may be arranged for, and if you have a piano 
we ll accept it as part payment. 


The Knight-Campbell Music Co, 


(The Largest Music Concern in Colorado.) 
1625-27-29-31 California Street, Denver. 
Sole Agents for Steinway Pianos and Cecilian Piano Players. 
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INTRODUCTORY BY J. A. McGUIRE. 


It is a fact proudly recorded by the state 
of Colorado that her great hunting grounds 
have twice been invaded by that prince of 
sportsmen, Theodore Roosevelt—once, three 
years ago, while he was Vice President, and 
again, the past April, while President of the 
United States. That the President should 
honor the state of Colorado in so kingly a 
manner is a compliment to the kind and 
character of our big game, to our guides, 
to our citizens and to our great state. 

There are no words which coul dso ade- 
quately express the quality of sport to be 
found within our confines as the mere state- 
ment that so critical a sportsman as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had hunted lions here on one 
occasion, and on another had returned to 
interview the members of the Bruin family. 
And that on each trip the party returned 
loaded down with the fruits of the chase. 

On Mr. Roosevelt’s first trip after lions— 
taken with John Goff, the guide, in January 
and February, 1902—he achieved a record 
on both the number and size of these ani- 
mals which will never again be equaled. On 





that memorable occasion his party secured 
seventeen lions and nine wildcats, the larg- 
est lion weighing twe hundred and twenty- 
seven pounds and the largest wildcat thirty- 
nine pounds—figures which, at least as far 
as the big lion is concerned, have never been 
approached in Colorado before. And it is 
fair to presume that never again will a 
party carry away, as the result of one hunt, 
so many pelts of these animals as Mr. Roose- 
velt took out of the state on the occasion of 
his first trip to Colorado. 

In the spring of 1904—just a little over 
a year ago—the writer had the pleasure of 
following the hounds after John Goff—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s guide for two hunting trips 
—over the identical country in which he 
hunted lions so successfully three years ago, 
and, judging by the scarcity of these animals 
in that country at that time, I am convinced 
that he either killed off all there were in 
that section then or else drove them to other 
parts as yet unknown to the writer. Guide 
r0ff often stopped by the side of a big scrub 


cedar, or a spruce, or a big ledge, in our 
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John B. Goff. 
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by C. E. Krueger.) Jake Borah. 


The President’s Guides on his Bear Hunt. 


travels over Coyote Basin and the Straw- 
berry country, and remarked: “We got a 
big ‘un out o’ there,” or words to that ef- 
fect. But the “big ’uns” and the “little ’uns” 
apparently had taken due warning since that 
memorable lesson taught them two years 
previously, and had flown to safer and more 
commodious quarters. 

The result was that we had to be satis- 
fied with hunting bear on that particular 
trip. 

On Mr. Roosevelt’s first trip I had the 
honor of an extended private conversation 
with him while on his special car from Colo- 
rado Springs to Denver and had the envi- 
able opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with him. On his last trip I had 
the pleasure of riding with him on horse- 
back from a point several miles out of Glen- 
wood Springs into that city on his return 
from his bear hunt. On this occasion he 
was accompanied by Doctor Lambert and 
Mr. Stewart—his companions on the hunt. 
As we rode over the rough mountain roads 
between New Castle and Glenwood Springs 
the wayside was dotted here and there with 
curious persons anxious to get a look at the 
great hunter and statesman. There were 
women in pairs, trios and groups, and men 
ditto, while a common sight was to see an 





over-zealous father and mother out on the 
road with a half-dozen or so of their brood, 
anxious to show the President that they 
were not following the race suicide proposi- 
tion. 

At one point as we neared Glenwood 
Springs an ardent father hurried his flock 
right down to the beaten paths of the road- 
way, and as he collected them in a group 
for inspection, he lifted one of them (a three- 
year-old tot) up to the President, who had 
halted, and said: “Mr. President, this is 
Theodore Moore, and we have three more.” 
The President gently‘took the youngster’s 
hand and said: “Theodore, I am glad to 
meet you, and hope to see Moore like you.” 
And as a parting shot—“Mr. Moore, you 
aren't quite up to my mark yet—I have you 
beaten by two!” It was a fact generally 
commented on that he never failed to lift 
his hat in passing men, women or young 
folks on the road, the only exception being 
mere children. At one point on the road 
some farmer boys were seated in a wagon, 
peering curiously at the Presidential party 
approaching on horseback. The President 
lifted his hat and bowed to them, but if they 
had been hit by lightning or suddenly be- 
come paralyzed they could not have looked 


more thunderstruck. They simply became 
4 
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The President mounted on the Oregon horse, Fred, ready for 
the start from New Castle to camp. (From _ stereograph, 
copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York.) 
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The beautiful Hotel Colorado at Glenwood Hot Springs, 


where 


the President and his party made their headquarters, and 

which was also the seat of government while the hunt was 

in progress 

transfixed with glassy stares—not one of opened the proposition of a hunt with Mr. 


them having the presence of mind to return 


the bow or tip his hat. 


first figured 


previous, for 


It seems the President had 


on making his last trip a year 


when stopping at Mr. Goff's ranch while 
hunting with him in the spring of 1904 he 


the President 


just previous to the 1903 election, in which 


showed me a letter written by 


he stated that he hoped to be with him on 
a bear and lion hunt the following winter. 
“After the fall work was over.” That “fall 


work” was, indeed, work, so it proved after- 
wards, but it was as nothing compared with 
the work he shouldered in accepting the new 


duties of office on the second term; for so 
busy was he the winter and spring of 1904 
that he had to abandon his vacation and 
postpone it another year. It was therefore 


along towards November, 1904, that he again 


Goff, which arrangement was finally culmi- 
nated in January last by Mr. Phil. B. Stewart 

at which latter time Jake Borah, another 
was also added to the forces. Thus 
the style of the guiding outfit became Goff 
and Borah. 

It is a 


guide, 


worthy of comment that on 
the President’s last hunt the Hotel Colorado 
(the beautiful hotel at 
at which Secretary Loeb and his assistants 
were housed) 


fact 
Glenwood Springs 


was the seat of government 
for a longer period than any place outside 
the White House in the history of our gov- 
ernment. 
I will 
and 


here end my introduction to the 
full actual account of the President’s 
trip, leaving Mr. Goff, the guide, to tell of 
the incidents of the hunt as they actually 


occurred from the time the President arrived 








the engine of the “Special” after its arrival at New Castle. 





Photo by C. E. Krueger. 

















A bob-cat in pine tree. 
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at New Castle (twelve miles west of Glen- 
wood Springs—the official headquarters) 


onthemorning of April 15th, until he triumph- 
antly marched into Glenwooa Springs on 
Mr. 
which 
is the 
furnished 
Goff car- 


horseback on the afternoon of May 7th. 
Goff made a diary of the trip, from 
this account is written, which 
of the 


any sportsman’s publication 


story 
only official account hunt 


Mr 
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ried his own camera, from which several of 
the photographs here published were repro- 
duced. 

I may state here, in justice to Jake Bo- 
rah. Mr. Goff’s associate in charge of the 
party, that the latter heaped some high 
praises on his head as a man equal to any 
emergency on the trail, and one of the most 
competent men with whom he ever hunted. 


EPITOME OF THE HUNT. 


BY JOHN GOFF. 


Before attempting to describe President 
hunt in I will 
first ask the readers of Outdoor Life to look 
for no prize essay or any 


Roosevelt’s bear Colorado, 
pyrotechnic dis- 
play of language. I am first, last and always 
a guide, and boast of no such spiendid edu- 
cation as that with which most of the read- 
ers of Outdoor Life are gifted; but I do know 
it, and can 


generally follow the dogs on any kind of a 


a lion or bear track when I see 
chase, provided they keep tneir senses and 
do not run me up too slippery a tree or over 
that 
straight down. 


precipices have a tendency to drop 
I am reminded of the printer 
who was admonished to “follow copy,” and 
whose bruised and broken carcass was next 
morning found at the foot of the four-story 
window he his en- 


deavor to obey orders when the wind blew 


from which leaped in 


the manuscript out of the window, and while 


tL ore 


I always like to do my duty, I beiieve there 
is such a thing as even carrying that too 
far. Therefore, when I see a dog walk into 
a lion’s cave or into the jaws of a thousand- 
pound bear, or deliberately jump into space 
and land one hundred feet below among the 
broken rocks, I feel hke calling a halt as 
regards my obligations to duty. 

After my ten or more years of continu- 
ous guiding in Colorado, one would think it 
might become tiresome, and that it would 
often seem very much like work to me. 

Well, that is true, even, of the effects upon 
all hunters who seek big game. Some days 
they imagine they put in the worst hours of 
their lives (and probably do) but the next 
day their efforts may be crowned with such 
success that their troubles of the preceding 
day are forgotten and they think only of the 
exultation in seeing that huge hulk of de- 
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The crowd at New Castle when the 


structive animal flesh drop from the tree at 
the crack of their gun, or that bear tuat has 
fought off the dogs for a half hour, heave 
over and roll down the hill as their bullet 
penetrates a vital point. 

Those bright, happy moments are not 
soon forgotten, but are carried in the mem- 
ory’s looking glass for a long time. It is 
the recurrent thought of them that makes 
us long to again hit the trail and listen to 
the music of the dogs. 

And so it is with me. After each hunt 
I breathe a sigh of relief—in a certain sense 
—but when the next trip is on I feel as much 
enthused as I was on the last one, and look 
forward to the success of it with almost as 
much solicitude and expectation as do the 
members I am talking about. Every day has 
its incidents for me—far more, perhaps, than 


“special” pulled in 
President is shown on platform of his private car 


The 
Photo by C. E. Krueger 
for my 


party. Why? 


cause I see more than 


Well, 
they do 


probably be- 
Probably 
one of my dogs behaves in a peculiar man- 
ner—possibly shows superb ability. I notice 
it. Maybe I see the grass matted down, mak- 
ing a trail over which something has been 
dragged. It sometimes takes a keen eye to 
notice this, and sometimes it isn’t advisable 
to call the party’s attention to it for iear of 
delay which may tire out the dogs, or which 
may cause other annoyances. I may see a 
dim track which the members of my party 
do not see. This is interesting to me, even 
if it is some days old, for it tells me some- 
thing. I note the amount of vim with which 
my dogs take up an old track, which tells 
me of their condition. I note a great many 
things as I plod along on horseback, with 


eyes glued to tne ground, looking for tracks, 
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ore Roosevelt a John Goff at the Keystone Ranch, Colorado, in 1901 


and my days therefore may possibly pass’ that did-not go home feeling happy over the 





more quickly, and sometimes more pleas results of the trip, and voting it far ahead 
antly than those of the members I am tak of deer, elk or antelope hunting. 
ing out. But I have yet to take out a party About April 7th last saw me a pretty busy 
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A MAGAZINE 
man, for that was the day on which I left 
Meeker, Colorado, with my sixteen dogs and 
twenty horses, to join my guiding compan- 
ion, Jake Borah, at New Castle. 
time we had been “graining”’ the horses and 
keeping the dogs in shape, until, when | left 
Meeker on that date, I believe I had as per- 
fect an outfit of dogs and horses as was ever 
gotten together in one bunch in the West. 
And yet in numbers I had only one-half the 
outfit of dogs and horses, for at about the 
time I was “grooming up” at Meeker, Mr. 
Borah was performing a like duty with 
twenty horses and fifteen dogs at Glenwood 
Springs, seventy-five miles distant. The pro- 
visions (with the exception of some choice 
fruit sent by Dall DeWeese from his Canon 
City fruit orchards) were all purchased in 
Glenwood Springs. Three riding horses were 
supplied each member of our party—the 
President, Dr. Lambert and Mr. Stewart. The 
President wore a canvas suit most of the 
time, with medium length ordinary hunting 
boots, a soft, light colored felt hat, and usu- 
ally a handkerchief thrown loosely around 
his neck. He used a .30-40-220 new army 
Springfield rifle that was especially made for 
him. (On his first trip in Colorado he used 
a .30-30 Winchester). 
One end of the outfit 


For some 


reached Rifle at 2 
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o'clock on the afternoon of April $9th—minus 
a dog, which we recovered by offering $5 
reward. Jack Fry, an old camp cook, joined 


us at Rifle, and we all left on the morning of 
the 10th for New Castle, 
at 2 p. m. of the same day, findin= that Bo 
rah had preceded us there one day 

A heavy thunderstorm came up: 


where we arrived 


n is at 
New Castle that evening, but it did not de 
ter preparations for our start the n 


xt morn 


ing for camp, eighteen miles sout! Accord 
ingly, at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 11t! 


loaded 
ions, bedding and camp paraphernalia, for 
the muddy, slippery climb to the 


we started, our packs with provi 
proposed 
located at the 
Divide 
tion of 7,500 feet, or a climb from New Castl 
in the eighteen feet We 


camp, which was 


ranch on East Creek, at an eleva 


miles of 2,50 


reached camp, right up against the snow 
banks, at 3 p. m. of the same day. 

On the evening of the 11th (four days be 
fore the expected arrival of the resident) 
we had a light fall of snow which continued 
for the next two or three days. All this 
time Borah and I were out with the dogs 


riding the hills, looking for bear sign, in 
which search w> were unsuccessful 
On the 14th, Borah, Wells 


down to New Castle to meet the« 


} 
and | went 


President 
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.Do I look treed? 
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A MAGAZINE 
and his party. They arrived the morning 
of the 15th at 8 o’clock, in their private car. 
The President was eating breakfast when 
the train pulled in. He immediately quit 
the table and went to the rear of his car, 
from which he made a short speech to the 
1,500 people who had congregated to see 
him. He afterwards went back and finished 
his breakfast. 

Although Borah and I had the saddle 
horses there all ready for the party to 
mount, Secretary Loeb informed us that 
they wouldn’t leave until the arrival of the 
11 o’clock mail, in which the rresident ex- 
pected something of importance. The Presi- 
dent’s first mount was “Old Fred,” an Ore- 
gon horse which I secured for him—a splen- 
did roadster but nothing extra in the hills. 
His other two mounts were “Martinus” and 
“Jumbo,” horses with records for good work 
on hard climbing trips. 

At 11:15 on the morning of the 15th we 
started on the eighteen-mile ride to camp— 


OF 





” The first, and also the largest, bear killed on the hunt. 





THE WEST. 543 
the President and B. P. Wells (one of our 
best guides) in the lead, Mr. Stewart and Dr 
Lambert next, and Borah taking up 
the rear with the remainder of the packs 
and the dogs. A chorus of 
from the crowd as the President 
den god-speed on his trip. Within 
mile of the depot we were lost to view in 
the foliage and draws of the hills. 
We reached camp at 4:30 p. m., 
Jack Fry had dinner ready. The party sat 
down to a bill of fare of chicken pot 
stewed tomatoes, mashed potatoes, hot bis- 
cuits, corn cooked in cream, canned peaches, 
pumpkin pie and sauces. The President ate 
heartily, remarking as he finished 
better than we have at the White 
I feel that I ought not eat any more, but— 
Doctor, please pass me another biscuit.’ 


and I 


shouts arose 


was bid- 
a half- 


where 


pie, 


“This is 
House; 


After supper the party inspected some 
cabins across from camp which had been 
occupied by the Penneys, but which it was 


thought best to use for the beds of the party, 








Photo by John B 


Goff 
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A MAGAZINE 


as there was so much snow on the ground. 

On the 16th (Sunday) the President con- 
sented to accompany Dr. Lambert and Mr. 
Stewart on a reconnoitering trip, looking for 
sign and to get used to the saddle. Borah, 
Wells and I went out with them, taking 
along the dogs, and starting at 8 a. m. We 
started for the Pinon Ridges, north of camp, 
which was in lower country, expecting we 
might at least run onto a bob-cat track. The 
scouts, who had been over this country be- 
fore, had not seen any favorable bear sign, 
so we only took along a few of the dogs. 
Going down the creek a mile or so we soon 
began to ascend a steep divide, finally reach- 
ing the summit, from which we were af- 
forded a commanding view of the country 
to the north—even across the Grand river 
and clear into Rio Blanco county. 

We followed along a ridge for some dis- 
tance, Borah and I finaily landing out on the 
sharp point of this ridge, where a couple of 
days before we had seen quite a little cat- 
sign. About five miles from camp we made 
a circle, turning backward toward camp. We 
struck here a fresh cat track, which the dogs 
ran and then lost. We all hurried to the 
point of a cliff, from which we could watch 
the interesting work of the dogs working 
out the track on another ridge. After they 
had worked over into the second gulch my 
dogs, "Gene and Badge, suddenly quit the 
cat track and ran onto a bear track. Hear- 
ing the dogs tonguing on the bear track, 
we all looked carefully, when Mr. Stewart 
exclaimed “Bear!” and pointed to a brown 
bear coming down the opposite side of the 
canon with Gene and Badge after nim. 

Borah and I started down the canon at 
a good gait and succeeded in turning the 
bear, which went back into the same locality 
from which he had just come. After sizing 
up the situation and realizing the lateness 
of the hour—besides not having as many 
dogs as we needed—we decided to pull off 
the dogs and return to camp, preferring to 
again continue the chase in the morning. 
After being called off the bear track Badge 
and Gene came back and joined the other 
dogs in the bob-cat chase. After the space 
of a half-hour or so we heard the dogs bark- 
ing “treed!” and we all hurried to the spot 
to find that a lively-looking cat had for- 
saken Mother Earth for a 


more secure, 
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though less comfortable 
branches of a cedar. Before any photos 
could be made of his catship, Shorty, my 
bull-terrier, climbed the and at the 
distance of thirty feet from the ground, 
jumped for the cat, causing both to fall from 
the tree. Badge, another dog, caught the 
cat on the fly as she fell, and the next in- 
stant all the dogs were on the little yellow 
animal, making short work of her. Wethen 
went to camp and resolved to make an early 
start the next day. 


perch in the 


tree, 


On the second day of the hunt (or the 








Phil. B. Stewart, Prest. Roose- 
velt’s old college chum, and 
one of his companions on his 
last hunt. 
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third from New Castle) we went back with 
the full pack to the head of the guich where 
the day previous we had seen the bear. 
When we got to within thirty yards of the 
track by which the bear had crossed over 
the ridge, the dogs “winded” the track and 
became very unruly. Old Jim got especially 
so and broke away from me. A minute later 
we decided to turn them all loose. From 
that time on we had a warm chase, running 
the bear from 11 a. m. to 12:45. We were 
favored by being on the opposite side of 
the ridge from the dogs, and could see them 
all the time. Soon we brought him to bay 
on a big rock, Where he stood defiantly fight- 
ing off the dogs. 

Borah said to Anderson, one of the 
guides: “Go up above and ‘shoo’ him down 
by throwing rocks at him.” The idea was 
to get him down so as to save the Presi- 
dent climbing the steep and rocky hill, which 
was too precipitous to take a horse up. Af- 
ter Anderson had climbed the hill and as 
he approached the bear he bolted and ran 
around Anderson to a little pocket in the 
gulch. Then the balance of the party, Bo- 
rah and I in the lead, decided to ride up a 
little ridge and get onto the bear from an- 
other quarter, as it was evident he wouldn't 
tree. By the time we reached our desired 
goal Anderson had gotten around him. He 
threw rocks at him and encouraged the dogs 
to such an extent that he found it was ad- 
visable to desist, as he feared the dogs 
would rush in and get killed. So he stood 
and watched him until the party got up. 
When we got to within 100 yards the bear 
started around quartering from us, going 
onto the opposite hillside. Wells was in 
charge of the President’s gun and he 
handed it to him, as there was a chance for 
quick action. It was a chance shot (there 
being but a space about a foot across that 
was not occupied by dog flesh) but the Presi- 
dent took it, and hit the bear in tne thigh, 
which caused him to roll down the hill turn- 
ing somersaults and biting dogs as he went. 


(To Be Continued Next Month.) 





The dogs and bear rolled down together, the 
dogs piling up on the animal on a ledge on 
the side of the gulch. 

While he was yet rolling I grabbed the 
President's gun and said “Follow me!” We 
worked our way down onto a ledge directly 
above the one on which the bear was lo- 
cated. When we reached the ledge we 
found we were about sixty feet above our 
game and in a position from which a fair 
shot could be had. It was lucky we got on 
this ledge, for, judging by the way that bear 
was making mince-meat of dogs, it would 
only be a question of time until he would 
kill off half of them. The President took 
careful aim and shot the bear in the upper 
part of the neck, which caused him to settle 
down for his last sleep. That was where the 
crippled dogs began to show up. Old Spot 
(one of Borah’s fox-terriers) was found 
holding tightly onto tue bear with his back 
broken, but game to the last. The bear had 
bitten the little fighter through the back and 
he suffered so that Borah ordered him taken 
away ard shot to end his misery, as it was 
impossible for him to recover. Shorty, my 
bull-terrier, was also badly crippled, and I 
carried him to water, where I left him tem- 
porarily, as there was no way of carrying 
him. The next day Wells went out after 
him, finding him huddled up on the hillside 
too stiff and sore to walk home but too nervy 
to die. After some coaxing he was induced 
to walk a little at a time, and after he got 
limbered up he hobbled along fairly well. 
He walked all the way to camp (as it would 
have distressed him more to be carried) 
and came in with a grin, althougn he had 
been bitten through the front shoulder and 
the thigh. Dr. Lambert then and there 
christened him the “toad-faced dog.” After 
examining the hide of the bear we found its 
upper lip all cut up where “Shorty” had 
locked teeth with it. 

The bear weighed 350 pounds before be 
ing dressed. 


























A TRIP TO THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION. 





Cc. D. AVERY, JR. 


It is not my purpose in this article to 
especially exploit the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position—for that has been thoroughly done 
by the various publications throughout the 
entire country—but rather to call attention 
to some of Nature’s attractions incident to 
such a trip, that would doubtless be of in- 
terest to the readers of Outdoor Life. 

That the exposition itself will afford ex- 
tremely great interest and pleasure there 
is no doubt. For Portland, famous as the 
Rose City, from its wonderful profusion of 
these charming beauties, is beautifully sit- 
uated on both banks of that fine stream, the 
Willamette river, twelve miles above its 
confluence with the Columbia. It is skirted 
on the west by a range of bluffs or hills 
that are covered with fir, cedar, hemlock 
and other trees, which make a beautiful 
background, and from whose heights one 
can get a magnificent view of the city. 
Looking across towards the Cascades, see 
the famous peaks, Mounts Jefferson, Hood, 
Adams, St. Helens and Rainier lifting their 
snow-capped heads skyward. 

At the foot of these picturesque heights 
lies the exposition grounds with the lakes 
and river just beyond. The site is undoubt- 
edly the most attractive and finest of all the 
expositions. And it is not so large as the 
others, but one can see it easily and well 


without becoming worn out, and then have 
time and inclination 
grand scenic attractions that 
where in evidence. 

I understand that arrangements are be- 
ing made to provide a suitable camping 
ground and have it properly for, 
where those who desire to do so may come 
with their own tents and camp out. And 
there will probably be tents to rent, also. 

There are a great many trips in various 
directions from Portland that one can 
choose from and easily take, all of which 
would be full of interest and pleasure. 

One nice litude trip would be up the Wil- 
lamette river, via boat, steam or electric 
road, about fourteen miles, to Oregon City. 
Here are the Willamette Falls, 
power plants. Paper mills and other indus- 


to see some of the 


are every- 


cared 


and large 


tries are located here. wy climbing a bluff 
one can pick flowers and ferns among the 
moss-covered rocks, and get a splendid view 
of the river and valley. And here, too, is 
fine salmon fishing at certain times in the 
summer when they are running up stream. 

Should your ambition be casting the fly, 
take the O. W. P. electric and run out 
twenty-five-or thirty miles to the southeast 
and stop at some creek or the Clackamas 


river, where you will find the trout gamey 
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enough. And in various other directions one 
can find the speckled beauties. 

A short ride on the electric line and a 
half hour’s walk up Balch creek through 
Macleay’s Park will take one into the midst 
of a forest of big trees—giants that we read 
about—and this will be a great treat, espe- 
cially to one who has not lived in a timber 
country. 

Unless you come to Portland that way, 
the lover of the wild grandeur in nature 
should not miss a trip along the grand old 
Columbia from Celilo Falls to Portland. For 
this trip affords a matchless panorama of 
gorges, moss-covered rocky cliffs, mountains, 
forests, rivers and cascades, never to be for- 
gotten. The mighty river tumbles over the 
Celilo Falls to a depth of over thirty feet, 
then rushes on over rugged formations, past 
The Dalles, and soon Hood river is reached 
The train follows along the river bank down 
through the wonderful gorge; and the visit- 
or’s interest is intense all the way. You 
pass the Bridge of the Gods, Castle Rock 
and Multnomah, the grandest of Columbia’s 
falls. Then past St. Peter’s Dome, Horse 
Tail Falls, Oneonta Gorge, Gordon Falls, 
Mist, Bridal Veil and Latourelle Falls, 
Cape Horn, which is a huge promon- 
tory 400 feet high, and Rooster Rock at 
the western end of the great Columbia river 
gorge, then on to Portland. It is certainly 
a grand trip and can be made by steamboat 
or railroad. 

Mount Hood, fifty miles east of Portland 
has become a favorite for mountain climb- 
ers, the ascent being made from Hood river. 
Going twenty-seven miles south, up the river 
by stage to Cloud Cap Inn, the climb is then 
made for four miles up the mountain side 
among the vast glaciers to a height of 11,- 
225 feet. Near Cloud Cap Inn are fine camp- 
ing and hunting grounds and trout streams. 

Crossing the Columbia at Hood River 
and driving thirty miles north brings you to 
Mount Adams and Trout Lake, where hunt- 
ing and fishing is excellent and the scenery 
is grand. 

Another trip that one can not afford to 
miss is down the Columbia from Portland, 
by railroad or steamboat, 110 miles to the Pa- 
cific ocean, passing the famous salmon fish- 
eries and canneries. At the beach are Sea- 
side, Long Beach and other delightful and 





Multnomah Falls. 


picturesque summer resorts, with sumptu- 
ous hotels, summer cottages and camping 
grounds, and from which many little hunt- 
ing and fishing and pleasure trips may be 
planned. Quick trips to the Puget Sound 
country can be made, and also Alaska ex- 
cursions. 

There is undoubtedly not another section 
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Mount Hood as seen from Portland. 


of the entire country possessing such a 
matchless variety of scenic grandeur as the 
Pacific Northwest. And come by what route 
you may to Portland it will be full of fas- 
cination and interest. Cheap excursions will 


and I have been 


be made from Portland to all surrounding The writer’s 

points of interest throughout the summer. 
The amateur photographer will be in his 

glory, and the Exposition official photog- 

rapher told me that kodaks up to 4x5% will most delightful 

be admitted on the grounds free. lover of nature. 
Mr. Hunt, a noted Minnesota editor and 


Northwest, and 


Goin’ Barefoot. 


It's more fun goin’ barefoot than anythin’ I know 

There ain't a single nother thing that helps yer 
Some days I stay in muvver'’s room, a-gettin’ in her 
An when I've bothered her so much, she sez, “Oh, 
I say, “Kin I go barefoot?” ‘En she says, “If y’ 
Nen I alwuz wanter holler when I'm pullin’ off my 


It's fun a-goin- barefoot when yer playin’ any game 

‘Cause robbers would be noisy an’ Indians awful tame, 
Unless they had their shoes off when they crep’ up in 
An’ folks can’t know they're comin’ till they get right 
An’ I'm surely goin’ barefoot every day when I get old, 
An’ haven't got a nurse to say I'll catch my death o’ 


An’ if yer goin’ barefoot, yer want t’ go outdoors. 

Y’ can't stretch out and dig your heels in stupid 
Like you kin dig ‘em in th’ dirt! And where the long 
Th’ blades feel kinder tickley and cool between yer 
So when I'm pullin’ off my shoes I’m mighty ‘fraid I'll 
‘Cause then I know ma’d stop me ‘fore I got my 


If y’ often go ‘round barefoot there’s lots o’ things to 
Of how to curl yer feet on stones so they won't hurt 
An’ when the grass is tickly an’ pricks y’ at a touch, 
Jes’ plunk yer feet down solid, an’ it don’t hurt half 
I lose my hat mos’ every day. I wish I did my shoes— 
Er else I wisht I was so poor I hadn't none to lose! 


traveler, who was in Portland recently, said: 
“T have traveled in every state in the Union 


but I have not seen a city that compares in 
beauty with Oregon’s metropolis.” 


has spent the w 


a trip to the Portland fair can be made a 






























in Cuba, Mexico and Alaska, 


home is in Kansas, but he 
inter in various places in the 
does not hesitate to say that 


summer’s vacation to the 


feelin’s so 
way; 

run an’ play 
choose 


shoes! 


the night 
close in sight 


cold! 


hardwood floor 
frass grows 
toes 

cough 
stockin’s off! 


know 
y’ so- 


so much 


—J. C. BREWER. 
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THE CHINESE RING-NECKED PHEASANT. 


"GENE SIMPSON. 


Twenty years ago the late Judge Denny 
imported from China eighteen China Ring- 
Neck or Torquatus pheasants and gave 
them their liberty in the Willamette valley, 
some fifteen miles from Corvallis. Shortly 
after, state laws were enacted protecting 
these birds, and they are to-day the game 
bird of Oregon. The grouse and native 
pheasant, once so plentiful in this section, 
are a thing of the past, at least as far as 
the Willamette valley is concerned. The 
latter no doubt have been driven back to 
“tall timber,” in the foothills, by the pug- 
nacious China cock birds, who are always 
on the warpath against anything that wears 
feathers, 

A few years ago the state Legislature, 
in recognition of Judge Denny’s generous 
act, gave these birds the name of “Denny 
pheasants,” but they are most commonly 
known as the China pheasant. They are, 
beyond a doubt, the most prolific game bird 
in existence to-day. Thousands have been 
killed by “pot-hunters” and others every 
year, both in and out of season: eggs and 
young destroyed by varmints, and in many 
seasons the late rains totally destroy the 


early broods. The pheasant hen frequently 
selects the open field or meadow for a nest- 
ing place, and will often stick to the nest 
until run over and invariably crippled by 
the mower. When plowing summer fallow, 
nests are frequently run into, and _ the 
farmer, not wishing to plow the eggs under, 
sets nest and all out on to the plowed 
ground, only to be devoured by the hungry 
crow. The crow is one of their worst ene- 
mies, and, strangely enough, they seldom 
molest the pheasants’ nests until the eggs 
are almost ready to hatch, at which time 
they will attack a nest in great numbers. 
The pheasant will make a brave effort to 
protect her property, but while one or two 
crows manage to engage her in a combat 
a few feet from the nest, the others dive 
down and destroy the eggs. However, in 
the face of all this, each hen will bring off 
three or four broods of from thirteen to 
seventeen young in a _ season, and they 
have spread over the state and increased 
in numbers almost beyond belief. It is no 
uncommon thing to see them mingle with 
the domestic fowls around the barnyard. 
This is true, however, more with the male 














Young Chinese pheasants reared with bantam hen. 








birds, who have been known to mate with 
Leghorn or Bantam hens, producing a hy- 
brid that neither crows, cackles, lays eggs, 
or takes any apparent interest in life what- 


ever. When a China male and the common 
dung-hill “cock of the walk” meet in mortal 
combat, as they frequently do on the coun- 
try farms, the latter’ invariably 
worsted. 

The great cartoonist, Homer Davenport, 
whose old home is at Silverton, Oregon, is 
a devoted pheasant fancier and has a col- 
lection exceeding that of the largest zoolog- 
ical garden in the world. He is the author- 
ity for the statement that Oregon now con- 
tains more China pheasants than their na- 
tive country, China, regardless of the fact 
that fifty thousand were killed in one day 
last season in this state. 

The destructive forest fires that caused 
the dense smoke to hang over the Willa- 
mette valley for so long a time last sum- 
mer, served the illegal hunters a 
enabled them to come 
and at the same time shield 
the farmers, who are, for the 
most part, trying to protect the game. 

As the pheasants feed principally upon 
insects, the farmer does not begrudge the 
little grain they eat, most of which would 
otherwise be wasted. Some claim that they 
will rid a garden of cut-worms without do- 
ing any material damage. 

It is a safe estimate to say that four- 
fifths of the farmers in this part of the val- 
ley, where these birds were first liberated, 
have at some time attempted to rear and 
domesticate them. Several instances have 
come to my notice where good-sized broods 
have been hatched out and allowed to run 
around the farm yard with a common hen 
for a mother, but as soon as 
any age they would suddenly 
the fields. A recent article on pheasant 
rearing in an eastern journal says they 
can not be reared in captivity unless fed 
on maggots. This is a mistake. I find that 
young pheasants do remarkably’ well on 
hard-boiled eggs chopped fine, and fresh 
ground meat, crumbled with corn meal. I 
keep them in tight, covered runs, in a dry 
place, with plenty of sunlight, and have this 
season lost fewer pheasants than young 
chicks, in proportion to the number 
hatched. Among the poultry fanciers there 


gets 


double 
purpose, It nearer 
their game, 


them from 


they were of 
disappear to 
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are those who are continually striving to 
create new breeds, and the wonder is that 
more do not take up pheasants. There is 
certainly no bird living more beautiful than 
a male pheasant in full plumage. They can 
be raised at about the same the 
small varieties of chickens, and a financial 
point in their favor is that there will be no 
“culls.” With proper care and close atten- 
tion they are even hardier than young 
chicks, and, strange to say, stand close con- 
finement better. The writer 
breeder of fancy poultry for several years, 
but owing to the great China 
pheasants for breeding purposes, the latter 
will be raised The 
ties of the pheasant industry are unlimited 
and may one of the 
this valley. 

Adult China pheasants need no roosting 
house, for the lightest and most 
tion of the yard will be selected for a roost- 
ing place, their wild nature 
them on guard against any approach of in- 
truders. One section of yards on my place 
is divided into runs, 12 by 28 feet, covered 
overhead with wire, and full 
height around the entire outside to avoid 
the possibility of the birds being disturbed 
during the laying season. Pheasants rarely 
ever set in captivity, and when they do they 
make very poor mothers. In fact, they sei- 
dom make a nest at all, laying their eggs 
promiscuously around the Bantam 
hens make the best mothers for pheasants, 
and the illustration shown here is that of 
a bantam hen with a. brood of eleven pheas- 
ants half grown, all of which were raised 
to maturity from a setting of fifteen eggs. 
Each run is planted with shrubbery as a 
protection against the rays of the hot sun, 
and at the same time affording a hiding 
place when suddenly approached by strang- 
ers. If extra male birds and separate runs 
are not available, one male may be mated 
with about three hens with good results, 
but where birds are liberated 
purposes an equal number of males and 


cost as 


has been a 


demand for 


exclusively. possibili- 


become industries of 


open por- 


thus placing 


boarded up 


runs. 


for stocking 


females should be liberated together. In 
state these 
pairs and the male has been known to take 
the first brood, at a few weeks old, while 
the female prepares for another, and in this 


way it is claimed that a single pair of pheas- 


their wild birds mate off in 
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Result of one day's sport in the Willamette Valley 


ants have been watched and known to have 
reared two and three broods, all flocking 
together at the end of the season. 

In the state of Washington hunters are 
required to pay a license, and the money 
thus obtained is turned over to the county 
commissioners of the various counties, who, 
the law states, are to expend the same to- 
ward protecting and propagating game 
birds. The county commissioners of Ya- 
kima county have placed an order, through 
Game Warden S. H. Dills, for fifty-three 
Chinese pheasants, which will be liberated 
in the Yakima valley. China pheasants 
were imported into this valley last year 
and are reported greatly increased in num- 
ber this season in some localities. Commis- 
sioners of other counties have signified their 
intentions of doing likewise. Of all the 
pheasant family the China is the »est spe- 





cies for stocking this country for game pur- 
poses and private reserves, and is the game 
bird of them all. 

With them the male wears all the finery, 
a brilliant plumage, comprising all the col- 
ors of the rainbow. While the plumage of 
the female is very dull, it is a graceful bird, 
nevertheless. The general makeup of its J 
color is such that when approached by the 
hunter, it is enabled to apparently turn into 
a clod or rock, and one might walk within ° 
a few feet without observing it, but once 
your back is turned the bird is up and gone 
before you have time to realize what has 
happened. Another dodge is, when in the 
open field, to make for a dead furrow and 
run so close to the ground as to be com- 
pletely obscured from sight until out of 
range. Again they will get a tree, bush or \ 
fence post between themselves and the hun- 
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ter, get up and keep so accurately behind 
the obstruction that a shot will be impos- 
sible. 

The English Ring-Neck pheasant, a hy- 
brid between the Torquatus and the old 
English Black-Neck pheasant, and the China 
pheasant are distinct and different, al- 
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though they resemble each other very much. 
The English 
bird, while the China tapers off more grace- 
ful at either extremity, and the latter has 


Ring-Neck is a short, chunky 


the distinct half-moon in gray over the eyes 
The English Ring-Neck, however, is_ th 
standard sporting pheasant of England 














a 
‘The rough rider Photo by N. W Frost 
‘ 
THE RILL. 
Within the primal wood I stand, Ah, Little Stream, I come to thes 
Where song-birds flit and gayly trill For peace, and, from thy cryst 
And, by a perfumed zephyr fanned A nectar, sparkling cool and free 
I hear the music of the rill; And balm of thy sweet murmuring 
A trembling thread of blue and white O, that I might, thro all the 
Attuned to every woodland ryhme When life’s mad struggle sicke mi 
That bursts upon my eager sight Throw off-the yoke with doubts ad fe 
And holds me in a spell, sublime And hie me to thy minstrelsy 
To wander, verdant banks, along, 
Amid bright banners all unfurled 
\ And lose, within liquid song, 


Discordant noises of the world! 





ARTHUR D. NICHOLS, 
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“So foul a sky clears not without a storm.” 


“My days have been many and long. In 
the days when I was young there was much 
sunshine in the land, and I looked upon the 
world and called it good. At that time, I 
knew only my people and my people’s neigh- 
bors, whose skins were the color of my skin 
and whose ways were my ways, and there 
were no white men in the land. Then when 
I was become more old, came your brothers. 
Came they first in twos and threes, and the 
time between their coming was long; now 
there be many of your brothers in the land 
of my fathers, and my people be few. Now 
only is there frost and snow, and they be 
bitter; and I look upon the world and can 
see no good in it. It is not good. Soon I go 
far to where sleeps the sun at night. Soon 
I shall be among the spirits of my fathers. 
and there, in that spirit land, is none of your 
race, who be ever crowding here and there 
at all times, and who be ever at unrest. It 
is good.” 


Old Indian Bob ceased speaking; his head 
fell forward and his eyes became all but 
shut as the memory-weight of the old days 
descended upon him. I piled fresh wood on 
the fire, for it was very cold; then each sat 
and watched the flames as they bit into the 
Arctic air. 


The Indian lifted his head. “Ay, the hours 
are few and the days are none ere I begin 
the last long journey. The night of my peo- 
ple has come and their day is gone forever. 
You and your many brothers possess the 
land. And you be strange, very strange, and 
beyond my understanding. You do dig into 
the frozen earth and you do become excited 
as women and squabble like children when 
you find that which you call gold. Maybe it 
is good—but for what, I know not. Yet it 
doth buy many things and great things—and 
men and the lives of men doth it even buy. 
Yes, it all be strange to me who be old and 
not wise in the ways of white men. But soon 
I go beyond it all forever; so why should I 
wonder at that which is beyond all under- 
standing? And,” he added, monotonously, 


ON THE LAST DAY. 
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“there be something I would tell you, my 
friends.” 

“We listen,” Jim said, in a soft voice; 
“what say you, my friend?” 

The Indian coughed, and his cough 


croaked harshly into the archaic stillness. 
“This of which I now tell you, to no other 
man of your color has ever been told. I 
now tell of the time—the first and the 
and the only time that I ever spilled the 
blood of your kind. You have 
good to me, you two, and I, in return for the 
kindness done me, have this day 
you this place, in which there is much gold, 
very much gold. Were it not for this I 
would not tell you of this thing. But my end 
draws nigh, and so no evil can come of my 
telling it, and mayhap some good will come 
of it. Now I will tell, and tell true, for | 
have not forgot. Let there be no misunder- 
standings.” 

A long silence 


last 
been 


very 


showed 


The 
seemed to 


succeeded. Indian 
moved closer to the fire. He 
search his scattered memory for that which 
he was to tell, and Jim and I were prone to 
remain silent. The flames leaped higher, 
lighting up the dark lineaments of the In- 
dian. From the forest, dark and 
came the far howl of a wolf, then all was 
soon hushed into quiet. 

“It was when many of your brothers had 


ghostly, 


come into the land,” he said at last. “Much 
we talked and long we talked: and we 
thought it was not good. But what could we 
do? We who were few, while you were 
many. Few of the young men thought at all, 
but much we talked, we old men, who had 
seen the many snows vanish from before 


the suns of many summers. And your kind 
came on, ever on, into 
your kind came on, so the game went out of 
the land. 

“‘Oh, brothers,’ so Da-tan, the wisest of 
us old men, did make speech. ‘It is not 
good, the coming of these alien people. I 
am minded of a way in which their coming 
may be stopped. Let us who be wise and 
strong, who can act unseen and with great 


our land: and as 
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suddenness, wait, and, when the time is 
good, strike! and these people shall then 
go swift to their God which hath, it seems, 
put his restlessness upon them, a restless- 
ness which nothing but death can still. And 
when their brothers far in the South learn 
that they return not to their land, they will 
be feared to come into this land, and we 
shall be at peace. O, my brothers, it is 
good!’ 

“So spoke Da-tan, the wisest of us old 
men. ‘But O, Da-tan,’ I did say, ‘no good 
can come of this, for we be few and they 
be many. So many be they that were all to 
come into this land, our land and the land 
of our neighbors, there would not be room 
to walk, unless all would walk. What could 
we do against so many of these people?’ 

“*How know you they be so many?’ he 
did ask. 

““By the words of their muns,’ I did 
say in answer. ‘By this do I know that they 
be so many, without number be they.’ 

‘*Nay,’ he replied to me, ‘they be a breed 
of liars and werewolves.’ 

“The days passed. Much Da-tan talked 
to me, and much we were together. And 
with Da-tan was a young man, Unthanthook 
by name, who had much wisdom for his 
years; and he talked much with me, also. 
And I grew to look upon Unthanthook as I 
would upon my own son, for, as I said be- 
fore, he was wise beyond his years, and un- 
like the other young men of my peopie. Be- 
fore the fire would we there, Da-tan, Un- 
thanthook and I, talk of the coming of your 
brothers, and of the good and evil of their 
coming; and when we walked in the forest 
where all was still, we did talk. And noth- 
ing but the forest heard our words, but our 
people knew whereof we talked, for men 
need not words to understand. 

“Came Da-tan and Unthanthook, one day 
to my lodge. ‘O, Sook-loon,’ Da-tan did say. 
(Sook-loon was my name among my people). 
‘We have come, Unthanthook and I, and 
hope for thy aid.’ 

““In what do you ask my aid?’ I asked of 
them. 

“Listen, O Sook-loon, he said, in answer. 
‘We think the time is now come. We know 
where there travel three men—men from the 
Southland—and they have much _ wealth. 
This we know, for Unthanthook hata seen. 
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With us, as you see, are our rifles, and be- 
hind you is thine. Take it and come; and 
three men will never return to the land of 
their fathers.’ 

“As I have said, much had Da-tan and 
Unthanthook talked to me, and my mind 
had changed. And I thought bitter thoughts 
of your kind, or, I should have said, bitter 
thoughts against your kind. Yet was I a 
travelled man, and I knew your power, so I 
hesitated long. 

“*Wherefore?’ they did ask. 

“*Their brothers be many,’ I did answer, 
‘and wise and strong and strange.’ 

“*But we will be unseen to them, and they 
will not hear till the rifles speak.’ And 
many other things said they; and I took my 
rifle and went with them, out of the village, 
and into the wood.’” 

Again there was a silence, but not long. 
The old Indian seemed to go back into a 
great antiquity. But soon he straightened 
up and spoke in the same strange voice. 

“We did walk with great speed through 
the forest and the snow towards the place, 
which Da-tan and Unthanthook did know. 
We did not talk much; why should we talk? 
Even though I went, I liked not the scheme 
which Da-tan had conceived. and as we 
walked on, I thought many thoughts; and 
the shadow of a voice near me, always near 
me, seemed to say: ‘It is not good; it is 
not good!’ This it said many times, over 
and over again, to me. 

“Da-tan,’ I did -say, ‘I like not this thing, 
for their brothers be many, and they will not 
forget.’ 

“ ‘Never fear,’ he did answer, ‘they have 
much wealth, and soon it will be ours, and 
our bellies shall be filled with good things.’ 

‘I doubt not,’ I did say, ‘that our bellies 
will be filled ere the end of this thing which 
we are now about to do.’ 

“*And then we walked on and spox: no 
word. Soon we left the forest and came out 
where the trees were not. And when we 
were come out cf that wood, we were on a 
hill. ‘Look!’ said Da-tan , and then we 
moved down the hill to where we could look 
over and could not be seen. There, and com- 
ing up on the river ice, were the three men, 
out below us. 

“*See yon bluff,’ Da-tan did say. ‘On this 
side we will go and wait, and soon they will 
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come. Let us make no noise, and make 
haste, lest we be too late and the wealth not 
ours.’ 

“And then we went toward that bluff. 
And the sun shone and our shadows were 
thrown for out before us. And when we were 
behind the bluff and near the river bank, the 
men were near. We could hear one calling 
to the others, and their laughter came to our 
ears. Then all was still. We moved for- 
ward and were crouching so that we might 
not be seen. I liked not our shadows, which 
moved out before us. On my right hand was 
Unthanthook, on my left hand was Da-tan; 
and we carried our rifles in readiness. Soon 
a long shadow shot out on the ice and the 
next moment came the man, rifle in hand, 
and leading the way for the wolf-dogs. 

“*Now,’ whispered Da-tan to Unthanthook 
and me, ‘the time will soon have come. Be 
you ready?’ 

“*We be ready,’ we whispered back. 

“And the man, though he looked straight 
before him and could not have heard, stopped 
and looked to the place where we were, and 
I knew he saw our shadows and that we 
must act quick. 

““Now,’ whispered Unthanthook, ‘I will 
shoot first.’ And he took the aim and the 
rifle spoke. And his aim was good; the 
man fell forward on the ice. And then his 
brother who was at the sled came quick to 
where he was, and soon had his rifle. The 
man who fell lay very still; he was dead. 

““Now!’ shouted Da-tan, ‘I will take this 
one! You take the one in the rear, behind 
the sled!’ 

“And Unthanthook was loading his rifle 
with great haste. I took aim and the man 
fell. Da-tan shot at his man, but the bullet 
whistled past the man and on and on, and 
it did no good. Your brothers be quick and 
wise with rifles. The rifle went to the man’s 
shoulder and spoke; and Da-tan dropped as 
if he had been struck with a falling tree. 
Unthanthook raised his rifle to his shoulder. 
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But that was all, for the rifle of the man 
spoke quick again. Unthanthook fell beside 
Da-tan and I was alone against the lone man 
of your kind. And I liked it not, and my 
rifle was without load and it was of no good. 
And you and all your brothers be wise in 
the way of these things. But I sprang to 
Unthanthook’s side and had his rifle. Again 
did the rifle of the man speak, and my shoul- 
der stung. But I took swift aim, and, strange 
though it was, for, as I said before the aim 
was swift, the man swayed and then fell 
across the body of the first man. And——” 

“Where was that?” Jim’s voice rose 
high above the rasping voice of the old In- 
dian. The Indian and I looked at Jim with 
swift surprise. Then, suddenly, the truth 
Jim and two other men 
(Jim had told me this long before and since 
the telling had never mentioned it again) 
found the bodies of the men. The one which 
lay alone was that of Jim’s brother. 

“Down the river from this place, 
miles down,” replied the Indian. 

“Jim!” I shouted, as I sprang toward him, 
for his right arm shot out and the flames of 
the fire were reflected on the cold, blue steel 
of a revolver. I struck up his arm. But it 
was too late. The sharp report had rung out 
and was being echoed and prolonged by tue 
forest and the hills. The Indian half rose, 
then fell over, dead, on the snow. 

The stillness which succeeded was heavy, 
awful. I could say nothing. The very sky 
seemed to fall over us and the trees rose up 
dark and ghostly and seemed to draw nearer. 
Then tears froze on the cheeks of Jim, who 
had many times seen, with a smile on his 
lips, the forefront of sudden death; who 
hardly knew the meaning of fear, as he 
looked across at the Indian, lying so still on 
the snow at the other side of the fire. 

And then, long, and like a voice from an- 
other world, came the how! of the far wolf 
from the sable forest. 


flashed upon me. 


two 
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kK. 8S. Craster and 2-year-old black bear killed near Pine Grove, Idaho. 


A .22 SHORT. 


WALTER G. CORKER. 


Five years ago in soutnern Idaho bear 
were very plentiful. They all seemed to be 
about two years old and were black or 
brown. It was not unusual to see from one 
to three in a day’s ride. All of our family 
were enjoying the hills and we had been 
joined by my uncle from Chicago and Ed. 
Craster from England. Fishing was good on 
the South Boise river and my uncle enjoyed 
it immensely, for we could take the car- 
riage and drive right to some of the loveli- 
est trout holes, where the water swirled 
past a crag of rock and formed an eddy 
where the speckled beauties rose to the fly 
in almost countless numbers. 


One afternoon as the sun was thinking 
of dropping out of sight, our party of fish- 
ermen were bowling along to camp, when 
lo and behold, about 300 yards from the road, 
a black bear was most intently digging in 
the ground. A fishing party is not supposed 
to be hooked up for bear, but a hurried in- 
ventory disclosed one .22 rifle and a .38 
pocket pistol, and last but not least a gun- 
shy bull-terrier. My brother Charles and 
Mr. Craster and the bull-terrier offered to 
take on themselves the destruction of bruin, 
and as it is well to let those do who feel 
victory in their bones, the rest of us con- 
tented ourselves holding the team, which by 
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this time had gotten both wind and sight 
of the bear, and I have thought since that 
possibly we were in more danger of being 
killed than the two hunters. But neverthe- 
less the bear kept on digging and did not 
notice the approach of his destroyers. At 
forty yards Craster and my brother called a 
consultation of war. As Bruin was head 
and shoulders in Mother Earth, no vital 
part presented itself for their marksman- 
ship. At this juncture Tuge, the bull-terrier, 
made a dash and fastened onto a goodly 
proportion of one of the bear’s hams. The 
next we saw was the bear making for a lone 
pine about 100 yards farther off and I tell 
you he was just sailing and Tuge was still 
holding on. Rocks and brush made no dif- 
ference to him; but when Bruin hit that 
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pine he was not slow going skyward, and 
Tuge from his rear position could not see 
but what the bear was still on the ground, so 
he hung on until there was at least twenty 
feet between him and terra firma. Then he 
let go and came down with a thua. 

The question has not been satisfactorily 
decided so far whether Tuge wouldn’t let go 
or couldn’t. At any rate the crack of the .22 
he came back to the rig as hard as he could 
tear and the bear fell stone dead. The .22 
bullet hit him just above the eye, as he 
hung his head down over a limb, and ranged 
back, lodging at the base of the brain. This 
was done with a .22 short cartridge, black 
powder. The accompanying print is of Mr. 
Craster, Tuge and the bear. 


OUR TEDDY HAS GONE HOME. 


The Colorado grizzlies are now feeling quite at ease 

As they roam about most leisurely among the pifion trees; 
They do not dread the bullets of the hunter's deadly aim, 
Nor think they will be victims he is likely next to claim 
The bobcats nd the coyotes longer have a fear 
That they wi be molested—for they know the coast is clear; 

No more their minds are worried ,and in peace they now can roam, 
For the beasts are all “delighted” that our Teddy has gone home. 
The savage mountain lions do not feel the nervous strain 
That was placed upon their systems, when afraid of being slain; 
The dogs no more pursue them to a tall and sheltering tree; 
The anxious look no more is seen; they know that they are free 
The few the mighty Nimrod left, with one ac- cord have said, 

If he had tayed another week, we know we'd all be dead 

We will not longer worry, nor daily fret and foam 

But be content within our lairs, that Teddy has gone home 

We will hold a Beasts’ Convention, and a long petition send 
To this great and famous ruler, all hunting trips to end; 

For if he does not do so, this will surely be the case. 


That with is gun and rifle he 


Now the President is sitting 


exterminate the race.” 


in the White House office chair, 


His mind 1 onger dwells upon the coyote and the bear, 


It's a hustle and a bustle, ’neath the capitol’s great dome, 


And the people are “delighted” 


that Teddy's safe at home 


HARRY ELLARD 






































A basin above a canon. 











MOUNTAIN LIFE. 


Early Spring in the Old and the New West. 


DR. A. J. 


The above is from a photograph of a ba- 
sin above a canon in the Big Horn moun- 
tains, which was taken by the writer inthe 
early spring. It shows his saddle horse in 
the lower end of the Paint Rock Basin, some 
distance above the sharp contraction where 
the basin ends and the canon begins, twelve 
or fifteen miles above the ranch house of 
John Luman,* his then hunting partner in 
the Big Horn Basin. The mountain marmots 
came out and whistled right querulously 
while this picture was being taken in the 
heart of the old beaver country. It is the 
very time and the very place when and 
where, in the days of Old Crow, Arapahoe 
and Shoshone warriors used to come out of 
their winter encampments and go in quest 
of the lone camps of the free trappers in 
this debatable or border land of these then 
wild and warlike savages. If successful, 
they had scalps to dance, weapons to wear 
and furs to sell. Generally the mountain 


WOODCOCK. 


trappers “pulled their freight” before the 
Indians left their winter camps to go on the 
war trail in the éarly spring, leaving them 
to make war upon each other, but, occasion- 
ally a pair of them would linger over a rich 
harvest of prime, spring furs that they were 
reaping. If ambushed on the trap line, one 
or both of them paid for their temerity with 
their lives. If they were fortunate enough 
to stand off the first attack of the Indians 
or, instinctively felt the approach of danger, 
as wild men either white or red often do, 
these hardy sons of the mountains then did 
their best shooting and their best riding, as 
the exigencies of the case seemed to require. 
When the Indian whoops rang out behind 
them on the trail, and something besides 
woodchucks were whistling about their ears, 
the country close around old Fort Laramie 
far to the southward and across a bold 
range of mountains, did seem a veritable 














heaven to them as they quirted their ponies 
upon those rugged trails. 

The heavy, fresh trails in the foreground 
of the picture, made by some one thousand 
head of white-faced cattle and a large band 
of the celebrated “moccasin” brana of moun- 
tain horses, are in every way typical of those 
made by the American bison or buffaloes in 
the days of the Old West when the Indians 
merrily hunted both bison and trappers, and 
this is how these trails came to be made. 

The scores of butte-like stacks of alfalfa 

which the rancher has cut, cured and care- 
fully stacked and securely fenced against 
his hour of need, had about disappeared be- 
fore the voracious attacks of his cattle and 
he had been compelled to drive them up the 
canon into the mountains above—the- pro- 
tected, sunlit slopes of which annually pro- 
duce the first feed of the vernal range. This 
fact was well known to the buffalo, for ev- 
erywhere were traces of their ancient occu- 
pation. Luman had been to a great expense 
and trouble in opening a trail from his ranch 
in the valley below up the Paint Rock canon 
to the basin above. One panel of fence at 
the contraction mentioned above, where the 
basin ended and the canon begun, converted 
the Paint Rock basin into a perfect corral of 
vast extent into which, as stated above, we 
had driven the cattle and horses. Once in, 
they could not get out. Frequent and some- 
times severe were the April showers of snow 
but a few hours of sunshine soon dissipated 
it and the bunch grass appeared as by magic 
upon the southern exposures. 
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So large a herd of cattle soon exhausted 
the feed in the lower and more contracted 
part of the mountain basin before mentioned 
and the herd kept moving slowly and stead- 
ily further back among the mountains. 
Whenever a severe storm came on, the cat- 
tle would drift down the basin before it as 
far as the canon where the panel of fence 
before alluded to arrested their further prog- 
ress. Here they would remain bunched up. 
Even after the storm—no doubt remember- 
ing the alfalfa ricks in the Luman yards 
they would not go back up the vasin and 
rustle for feed, but continued bunched up 
in the lower end of this sharply-contracted 
mountain valley—ever and anon gazing wist- 
fully down the canon and bellowing as only 
hungry cattle can. It was then our duty to 
punch them back up the basin to where the 
feed would sustain them. With the weak- 
lings of the herd this was a matter requir- 
ing considerable tact and judgment on our 
part. 

In the old days, of course, the buffaloes 
were subjected to the same conditions, but 
a buffalo will stand very much more than 
any range cow or steer, while instinct did 
for them what the ranchman and his cow- 
punchers do for the range cattle. Parenthet- 
ically speaking, so high in tne mountains as 
the grass grows, so high has the writer 
found traces of the buffalo. To the in- 
formed this means the very foot of the 
needle-like peaks proper of the range where 





the great slabs and irregular masses of 
trap rock are piled heavenward in indes- 











Our tepee. 
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John Luman watching a band o 
loud-kissed cliffs of the 


scribable confusion. Our tepee stood onthe 
middle fork of the north branch of the Paint 
Rock in the upper end of the The 
cheerlessness without and the supreme com- 
fort within that mountain 
storm, can only be realized by a_ veteran 
prowler among those rugged defiles. It 


basin. 


tepee, during a 


was 
a sheltered, pretty, secluded nook well lo 
cated with reference to both business and 


sport. We did a little prospecting for gold 


quartz, finding oceans of a cement-like rock 
which promised well, but when the weather 
was fine we generally followea the hounds 
after lynx and wild-cat, wolf and bear, as the 
case might be, upon the 


higher, snow-cov 


ered slopes of the mountain, sometimes on 


mountain snee 
Paint Rock Canon 


the web snowshoes of the Canadian North- 
west, and sometimes on Norwegian ski, and, 
after the storms, we were kept very busy 
for a day or so in punching the cattle. It 
busy life we 
corded it with a camera. 


was a happy, led and we re- 


*On the Fourth of July, 1859, John Luman 


rolled into Denver with a prairie schooner 
drawn by two yoke of milch cows and two 
yoke of oxen He and his partner, a man by 


the name of Johnson, camped under an old 


cottonwood tree near where the _ bridge is 
now Denver was then a small board and 
canvas town, having been laid out only the 
year before joth men had the Pike’s Peak 
fever Luman being an American pioneer 
product made a rapid recovery and the 


evening of his life, at this writing, still finds 
him stamping the old, loved, western trails. 
Dictated to A. J. W. by J. L 


WIND OF THE MOORLAND. 


Sweeter than the 
Of thousand 
With the 


neaving 


miles 


Pregnant with the 


sweeping 


scent 
bosom, 
Is the east wind o’er 


ot ocean 


breeze 
sea, 


salty off its 


the lea 
smell of 


moorland 


th living sea of green 

Where the dank, sweet grasses bow, 

Waving rushes, swishing softly, here and 
there the blue marsh-lily 

Kis e steady east wind’s flow; 

Cross the gently rolling meadow 

Wand'ring in the clinging grass, 

n one’s face the rushing wind 

Is an all-sufficing potion, in great draughts 


ye drinks its 


Seemir 


EDWIN C 


ng in its breath 
De Leon's youth-giving 


sweetness, 
to find 


Fountain 


DICKENSON. 























A Newfoundland barren. 


HUNTING 


CARIBOU 


After our moose hunt in Nova Scotia we 
went to Newfoundland to hunt caribou, 
crossing from North Sidney, C. B., to Port- 
Aubesque, Newfoundland, on the steamer 
Bruce. In 1903, in company with Dr. B. M. 
Scofield, I hunted caribou in the vicinity of 
Howley, hunting them as they were migrat- 
ing South. This is an easy way to hunt, 
as far as walking is concerned. as you sim- 
ply find a favorable place, and wait for them 
to come along. I was not pleased with this 
way of hunting, as there was too much wait- 
ing in it; neither was I satisfied with the 
heads, although they were beautiful ones. 
I learned that there were larger ones to be 
had by going inland—so this season my son, 
B. R. Frisbee and I decided to go back into 
the interior where they do not migrate, and 
hunt them in their home, by still hunting. 
We went nearly two hundred miles east of 
Hawley to Terra Nova, where we met our 
guides. There we took dories and went up 
Terra Nova river, crossing Terra Nova lake 
and on up the river about fifteen miles. «.: 
the way so far the country had been burned 
over, and for that reason we saw no game. 
From here we carried about five miles to 
Cloert’s Sound river, and set up a folding 
canoe to take our supplies on up this river. 
One guide and a boy went up the river with 
the canoe, towing it with a line part of the 





IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


FRISBEE. 
way. The other guide, my son and [ went 
on foot, hunting as we went. 
We were now out of the burned country 


and there was plenty of fresh caribou signs, 
but we went on all day without seeing one. 
A little while before dark we came to the 
river where we were to meet the boat, but 
it had not come. The guide, I could see, was 
worried, and he started down the river to 
find what was the matter, while we started a 
fire. We had no axe, but dead timber was 
plenty, and we soon had a good fire. Just 
after dark, my son being out by the edge of 
the river watching for the men, rushed to 
the fire and caught up his rifle, and in a few 
moments fired. Hurrying out I found that 
he had killed a young caribou 
hundred yards of our fire. By this time we 
had given up the men coming, as it was 
dark, and so we cut spruce brush with our 
knives and fixed a “lean-to” and prepared 
to sleep comfortably; but about 10 o’clock 
two of the men came with a shelter tent, an 
axe and provisions. 

In the morning the men started down the 
river to help up with the canoe, and my son 
and I started out to hunt. The scenery was 
grand. The mountain sides were gorgeous 
in their rich colors, the river wound on 


within a 


above us and “barrens” and forests 
interspersed. 


were 


We went to a barren that 
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'wo young caribou at large 


came close to the river, but saw nothing; 
going onto another we still saw nothing, and 
were about to move on when my son thought 
he saw something move hear a bluff about 
half a mile away. Looking through the 
glasses we could not make out anything, but 
went out to an island of timber in the bar- 
ren and looked again—still with no success. 
Going through the scrubby timber my son 
saw a stag, and looking through my glass, | 
saw the largest one that I had ever seen up 
to that time. The young man was for shoot- 
ing at once, but I urged him to wait, as the 
stag was coming towards us. Finally, when 
he was within a hundred yards of us I told 
him to shoot, but I stood ready to do the 
same, as I thought the young man was 
rathér nervous, but he killed the stag with 
one shot. It was a fine animal with thirty- 
two points and forty-one and one-half inch 
spread. The men came with the canoe, and 
by noon we had our camp fixed and in run- 
ning order. In the afternoon I hunted alone 
and killed a stag. The following day we saw 
nothing that we wanted, and the next day 
we all started for the Bearberry hill, taking 
a shelter tent and some supplies. We went 
directly up the mountain, which was a grad 
ual ascent, only a few places being steep. 
When we came to the plateau on top we 
went up on a high rocky peak, and the view 
from there was grand. Mountain peaks, val- 
leys and barrens lay scattered before us, 





with» streams and lakes everywhere. After 


enjoying the view we started on, and soon 
began to see plenty of caribou, but only two 
good ones, and they were too far away to 
shoot, while there was an arm of a lake in 
our way. At nood we stopped, “biled the 
kettle” and kodaked a doe standing in the 
river within fifty feet of us. 

On we went again, and about 4 o'clock 
came to the top of another high peak, where 
a finer view than the first lay spread before 
us. The timber was in its most beautiful 
colorings and the patches of brilliant forest 
were scattered among the barrens. With the 
streams and lakes glistening in the bright 
sunshine it made a grand picture. 

Away southward, toward Mount Sylves- 
ter eastward, was the “Quaker’s Hat,” and 
northward lay Mount St. Johns and Molly- 
guajecg. It was a grand, unbroken wilder- 
ness that had never been defaced by man. 
This is the home of the caribou, and the 
animals living here do not migrate to the 
northern peninsula. Great herds of them 
wander over this country, and in places their 
roads are worn down deep into the hard hill 
sides. They are by all odds the most beau- 
tiful of all the deer tribes. A moose with 
his huge antlers is a majestic animal, but 
divested of his antlers he is about the most 
ungainly beast that ever lived. Not so the 
caribou; with horns or without them he is 
a graceful, symmetrical animal, and nothing 
handsomer ever walked the earth. 

But I will return to the hunt. Right 
down in a barren at the foot of the peak were 
six caribou grazing, but there were no good 
heads among them. Further away was an- 
other bunch, and some good horns. Still 
farther, and about three-quarters of a mile 
away, were some twenty more, and our 
glasses showed a great black stag among 
them. More to the left and to the north, 
there were at least fifty in sight. Regret- 
ting that we had not more time to enjoy 
that grand sight, we came down the hill to 
our camp in the spruce. 

I believe it is customary for sportsmen 
to tell only of their successful hunts, but 
I am going to tell of about the worst day’s 
luck I ever had: In the morning my son 
and the younger guide went east and the 
older guide and I went south in the direc- 
tion where we had seen the black stag. We 
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Our Newfoundland guide. 


‘aribou, but nothing we wanted. 
a bunch of about 


saw lots of 
About 9 
thirty away ahead of us, and after a long 


o'clock we saw 


walk we got near enough so we could make 
very fine set of antlers; then we 
got a clump of timber between them an. us 


one 


and as we came through it we were within 
200 yards of the bunch. Some were lying 
down, some grazing and some simply stand- 
ing. In the midst of them was an old giant 
with the finest set of horns I ever saw. The 
tops were thick with points, the middle 
beam wide and palmated in great wide 
bunches of points—and his two brow ant- 
lers were immense. I fully believe he had 
more than fifty big points. He stood broad- 
After look- 
ing at him, I knelt down and was going to 


side to me, with his head down. 
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shoot, but my guide forbade me, saying he 
was too far away. I[ told him he 
over 200 yards away and that I 
fail to hit him, but he said: 
wait, and I will put you within fifty yards; 


Was no 
could not 


“My dear man 


sure he can’t get away from us.’ Against 
my judgment I waited, ana, within a few 
moments another old giant came over the 


top of the ridge and challenged for battle, 
and ours went right away from us to battle 
for his home and his family. 

They met 
danced around each other like a couple of 


with lowered heads and 


prize fighters, until they finally clashed to 
gether, and I thought both sets of horns 


would be smashed. But after the fight was 
over and our first one got the worst of it, 
I could not see that the horns were injured. 
Well, the upshot of it was that we never got 
either of these stags. We could not get near 
them under cover, without giving them our 
wind, and after waiting around there until 
most night, they winded us and left us like 
a flock of birds. I would not attempt to ex 
press my language in print; it 
look well. 


would not 
We got back to camp and found 
my son in with a good head, and the next 
day he killed the handsomest head I ever 
saw (except the one I did not get 
before). 


the day 


But my turn came next, and I got 


one with forty-two distinct points, and 
counting the small ones, as some do, it 
would count fifty-three. It is a record 
breaker in one respect, it having seven 








Going down the river on rafts. 
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brow antlers, while the most I had ever 
heard of was three. 

Two days later I got another very large 
one with the measurements. I 
consider this a fine head on account of the 


extreme spread and the massive build of the 


following 


horns: 
Lenth of beam, 48 inches. 
Spread of beam, 48 inches. 
Circumference of horn at hair, 9 inches. 
Breadth of right 
Breadth of left palm, 12% inches. 
Width of largest brow antler, 14 inches. 
Total number of points, 42. 
Circumference of rack, 14 feet 6 inches. 
alto- 


palm, 13 inches. 


We got six magnificent specimens 


gether better tnan we got the year before. 
We hunted several days more, and then went 
back to our river camp, got our trophies 
ready, built a raft, loaded it with all our 
outfit and came down the river with the 
current, making fine time. Then we packed 
across the “carry” to the aories and went 
down the Terra Nova to the railroad. We 


were out only sixteen days, and saw 218 
caribou. 
Sportsmen, there is no place on earth 


where there is as good hunting as in New- 
foundland. If you want an easy hunt, go to 
the vicinity of Howley and hunt as the cari- 
bou migrates south. You will not have to 
do much walking, but will have plenty of 





Mounted heads of caribou killed by O. C. 
foundland in 


antler head with 652 points. In the center 


Frisbee in New- 
1904. To the left is shown the seven-brow 
is the 48-inch 
head (48-inch spread) with 42 points, while to the right is 
shown the 35-pointer, as massive as any 
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watching and waiting, and wii get your 
heads—and beautiful heads they are; but 
you will not get such great, massive heads 
as you will inland. 

On the other hand, if you want a genuine 
hunt, where you stalk your game ana match 
your wits against their instinct, ana if you 
are willing to walk ten or twenty miles a 
day over that boggy ground, and lead a 
strenuous life, to get big heads—go back 
into the interior of the island. The New- 
foundland caribou is a much larger animal 
than the mainland caribou. 
largest of them will weigh fully 700 pounds, 
heard 800 pounds 


I am sure the 


and have claimed for 
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them. Their antlers are much finer, more 
massive, and with many more points. 
I would say that the license in New- 


foundland is $50.00 and entitles the holder to 
kill three stag caribou. 
usually from $2.00 to $3.00 per day. 
will also furnish tents, poats and all kinds 
of camp equipage at reasonable rates. 


Guides’ wages 


They 


are 


I will cheerfully reply to any letters from 
New- 
foundland, and will gladly give any informa- 


sportsmen in regard to hunting in 


tion that I can regarding 
etc. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


guides, supplies, 








The mouth of Paradise Canon, 
King’s River Canon, with Mount Brewer in 
high point to the right of center in the picture is Buck’s Peak which is in the neighbor 


hood of 12,000 feet. 
base of this peak: 


beneath these rocks. 


Fresno county, 


Many a noble buck has spent his reclining hours in cover 
In the right foreground 
from the mountain side and almost dammed 
Photo by R. M. Lockie 









south 
feet high 


California, 
the distance, which 


looking 
is 13,886 


across 


The 
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*h slid 
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ies 


about 
is an immense pile of granite rocks whi 
the creek. In places the icy water 


gure, 
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AT THE CLOSE OF A SUMMER DAY. 


AGNES LOCKHART 


“Why should I not go yachting to-mor 
row? Simply because you do not care to go 
is no reason why I shouiu remain at home, 
is it?” asked the Clever Girl, as she idly 
plucked the petals from tne red rose in her 
hand. 

“Yes, and no,” answered the Ambitious 
Man, as, stooping, he picked up the fallen 
petals. “I can not go to-morrow, nor do | 
care to sail on the Runaway Girl while you 
flirt openly with the skipper—the Sporting 
Man. Because I do not wish you 
should be sufficient reason for your not g 
ing.” 

“Oh, indeed! Then I am to answer: 
‘Your invitation declined with thanks, owing 
to the Ambitious Man’s sullenness, and ob- 
jection to my sailing in company with the 
Sporting Man, aboard the Runaway Girl. 
Truly, it would sound significant, consider 
ing that you have not the right to dictate to 
where I shall go, nor with whom. So under- 
stand, sail to-morrow 
weather favoring.” 

“Even though it should be the means of 
our parting forever?” 

“Is this a threat?” 

“No; ‘tis a question.” 

“You have my answer—lI 
in spite of the consequences.” And she was 
gone. The soft rustle of her si:ken skirts 
died away, and the Ambitious Man was alon¢ 
in the garden where late roses rich in attar, 
spread their crimson glory o’er their pale 
sweet sisters, baring their golden hearts to 
the sun’s warm kisses. 

“My garden of Gethsemane,’ he mur 
mured—then his expression softened, as he 
noticed the each little 
blossom seeming to plead for her—and the 
arbor wherein they had so oiien met, only 
a few short months ago, before he had in 
troduced the Sporting Man to the Clever 
Girl. He would call her back—but no, she 
had said she would sail, “in spite of the con- 


to go 


)- 


I shall, wind and 


intend to sail, 


flowers she .oved 


sequences,” so he would plead no more with 
her. 


HUGHES. 
The Sporting Man and Ambitious 
Man had been intimate fricnd intil th 


Ambitious Man made the fatal 


introducing his friend into his Eden. The 


Ambitious Man was financially poor, with 
artistics dreams of a brigat future, in which 
the Clever Girl was the central figure, and 
yet with so little of the world’s pelf that 
he dared not at present declare himself. Th 
Sporting Man was comfortably supplied with 
the world’s goods, not least of his posses 


sions being a trig yacht, and scarcely a week 
passed of late that the Clever Girl did not 
sail with the Sporting Man, much tote dis 
Man, 


being 


comfiture of the Ambitious whose oc 


cupation prevented his always pres 


ent at these yachting excursions, and whose 
means would not allow of his offering 
Clever Girl the 


other found it 


to the 
many pleasures that the 
easy to extend to he! She 
had favored the Ambitious Man’s until 


recently, but now his heart sanx as her 


words rung in his ear: ‘Sail 1 will—in spite 
of the consequences.” 
Back to his studio he walked while the 
darkening twilight shadows re nto 
gloom of night. 
The following day dawned gray and 
len, but the yachting season was nearing its 


close, so the Sporting Man and the Clever 


Girl, with a small party, boarded t yacht 
and soon the Runaway Girl was ling 
over the restless waves, past lighthouses 


with their eyes close shut by day, 
to Hull, where the Sporting Man rowed the 
Girl 
brooded over everything, 


Clever ashore. Here a deep silence 


broken only by the 


rhythmic swish of the waves along the 


shore and the rustling of the falling leaves, 
as like a golden rain they dropped softly 
on the searlet drift below. Together the 
Sporting Man and the Clever Wirl stood, 


e 


watching the inwar: rush of the tide, sh: 


wearing on her breast the late flowers which 
he had gathered for her. 
“How 


the Clever Girl, breaking the silence 


deserted the place seems said 
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“Yes.” 
the solitude is sweet with you beside me.” 
“Don’t talk What differ- 
ence can my presence here make to you?” 
“What Only such a differ- 
ence as the sun makes when it snines on the 
sullen hidden in the 
moon, where it 


answered the Sporting Man, “but 
nonsense, Sir. 
difference? 
rock, shadow, or the 
silvers the gloom of night, 
the evening star glittering above the trou- 
bled sea—or- 

“Enough, enough, flatterer; do you dis- 
bonmots to all 
companions?’ 

“Ah, no! Believe me, I am thoroughly in 
earnest, and serious as” 


pense such your yachting 


“Then stop, for I abominate serious men.” 
The Sporting Man bit his under lip as the 
Clever Girl laughingly picked 
and aimed it into the swirling 
“See,” she said, “you ca:. me the Clever- 
est Girl yet. 


up a pebble 
yaters. 


Am I nothing more than that 
little pebble, lost forever in the immensity 
of the ocean’s depths. for the 
left by the pebble, you find it 
shifting sands. Seek for the 
the hearts of the 


Seek void 

. in the 
void left in 
Clever Girl's friends, 
should she, too, disappear from view, and 
you will find it not, for there are many clever 
girls, as well as myriads of pebbles on the 
shore of life.” 

“Clever girls there may be 


erest 


>, but the Clev- 
equal, .ua Belle. Now, 
listen seriously to me. Do not iurn away 
your head. If you would only let me tell you 
how much I 


Girl has no 


love you”—and, catching her 
hand in his, he drew her towards him. 


All the smile died out of her face, as. 
snatching away her hand, she said: “You 
forget, sir, that I am your guest. and have 
trusted myself in all honor here alone with 
you.” 

“I forget nothing only that I’—— 

“No more, pray. I will thank you to take 
me back to the yacht.” 

For a moment there was silence between 
them. Only the rustling of the falling leaves, 
the lapping of the restless waves broke the 
stillness. The Sporting Man bit his lip, and 
flushed scarlet; then raising his cap, and 
bowing very low before her, he 


passed on 
down the 


Shingle to 


where the Runaway 
Girl’s tender lay. Loosing the skiff, the 


Sporting Man silently assisted the 
Girl into the boat, and 


Clever 
bending to the oars, 


LIFE. 


had soon cleared the short distance between 
the shore and the yacht. Ere iong the Run- 
away Girl was flying homeward, before a 
stiff breeze. 

A beautiful sunset was flecking the sky, 
making a path of crimson and gold, and the 
yacht’s sails were bathed in a glow of splen- 
dor The Girl 
w:.iching the dying day, scattering her rose 
tals on the brow of night, and beside her, 
aning against the mast, his eyes fixed on 
the Clever Girl, stood the Sporting Man, but 
no word was spoken by either. Past the 
lighthouses with their eyes now wide open, 
flashing their over the glittering 
waves; past islands, lying like grim shad- 
ows on the breast of the sparkling sea, 
past forts silhouetted against the gorgeous 
gold sky—and into the haven, 
where hundreds of boats rocked idly at their 
moorings in the bay. Still the Sporting 
The sails of the 
Then in a ban- 
“Well, are you 
two star gazers going to dream here forever 

or will you deign to come ashore?” 

With a sigh the Sporting Man pulled 
himself together, and as the Clever Girl 
Girl turned her face towards him, he noticed 
that there was tears in her eyes. He offered 
his hand to assist her to the deck. She drew 
back—hesitated; then, seeing the pained ex- 
pression of his face, reached out her hand, 
but no word passed between them, until 
they were walking up the float towards the 
Club House. Then, leaning towards her, he 
Forgive me.” What she would 
have answered remained unsaid, for one of 
the party behina them asked 
laughingly, “Have you two seen a ghost at 
Hull, or have you visited the dwellings of 
silence and taken a vow to remain silent on 


Clever stood above deck, 


J 
le 


beacons 


streaked 


Man issued no commands. 
Runaway Girl were furled. 
tering tone a voice called: 


“ 


whispered: 


coming up 


the homeward trip? Why, our former skip- 
per willingly resigned his position at the 
wheel—and not a witticism fell from the 
Clever Girl’s lips.” 

“Have not learned that ‘silence is 
golden’?”” quoted the Clever Girl. 
lost in admiration of the gorgeous sunset.” 

“And the Sporting Man was lost in ad- 
miration of the Clever Girl,” spoke the Curi- 


ous Man. 


you 


“IT was 


“And if I were,” said the Sporting Man, 
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“could I have found a better subject for ad- 
miration?” 

“No,” answered the Curious Man, “and 
we well know that the Sporting Man always 
pays the strictest attention to the subject 
matter in hand.” 

Now they had reached the club house, 
and the Clever Girl looked around in vain 
for the Ambitious Man, but he was nowhere 
to be seen. She sat wearily down in the 
ladies’ room and gazed from the window 
across the sparkling expanse of water to 
where the Runaway Girl lay like a pure 
white dove with folded wings on the jeweled 
waves. The Sporting man and his friends 
had gone to their lockers, and still the 
Clever Girl awaited the coming of the Am- 
bitious Man. Even on previous occasions, 
when not accompanying her yachting, he 
had never failed to call at the club to escort 
her home on her return. The locker doors 
were opening. In a few minutes the Sport- 
ing Man would be with her, and there would 
be nothing for her to do but accept him as 
her escort. No—she would slip away before 
he came; and, suiting the action to the word, 
she was soon on board an electric car, home- 
ward bound. Two hours later she sat alone 
in her den, where a note was brought her, 
sent by a messenger from the Sporting Man. 

“To the Cleverest Girl: 

“Ma Chere—Why did you run away from 
me this evening? Am I so little to be 
trusted that you would not suffer me to es- 
cort you home? Not finding you when | left 
the locker, I thought possibly that the Am- 
bitious Man had been at the Club and car- 
ried you off, but inquiry proved you had 
gone alone. Why did you do it? Allow me 
to refer to our unfinished conversation of 
this afternoon. Then, you would not listen 
to my avowal, but I repeat it—I love you— 
and ask you to be my wife. ‘Other clever 
girls,’ you say, ‘there are.’ Perhaps; but I 
have never met one more clever than you. 
In all the world there is no other girl, for 
me, but you. In all my heart there is no 
space for other than you. The devotion and 
love of my whole life I offer you, and you 
alone. It may savor of conceit to say 
that your manner of late has encour- 
aged me to hope—though to-day you 
turned from and would not listen to my suit. 
Still, I return to the attack, and ask: Will 
you be my wife? That one little word, “yes,” 
meaning so much to me, will make me the 
happiest man in the world; will you not say 
it? Of a negative reply I will not think— 
but should you deem my love worthy of your 
consideration, and will ring up my Brookline 
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office to-night, saying but the one word, 
“yes,” then I will sleep the happiest man 
under heaven to-night, and to-morrow will 
bring me to the side of the Cleverest Girl. 
I await the music of my telephone bell, 
bringing the message of hope, and the happi- 
est dreams man ever had, to 
“THE SPORTING MAN.” 

Slowly she read the letter through, then 
tossed it contemptuously from her. ‘“Pre- 
sumptuous!” she muttered—‘but then, no— 
he is right; I have encouraged him, by ac- 
cepting his invitations to hops, theatres, 
yachting excursions, and even to the club 
ball. What he termed ‘our automobile ro- 
mance,’ our ride to and from the ball, I 
agreed with him, as being one of the great- 
est of pleasures. Tete-a-tete suppers we 
have indulged in—and, yes, I, wholly, am to 
blame, if he mistook my acceptance of his 
favors as an encouragement of something 
more serious than friendship.” ‘then came 
the thought, “but why should I not accept 
him? He is rich, agreeable and desirable; 
the Ambitious Man does not care, else he 
would have gone yachting with us to-day 
he certainly was invited.” “Ah,” but the 
voice of her other self whispered, “he and 
the Sporting Man were friends. He intro- 
duced the Sporting Man to you and trusted 
you together. The trust was betrayed—” 
Before her flashed a picture of a moonlight 
night, only a few months before, when the 
Ambitious Man had fastened a_ beautiful 
crimson rosebud in her hair, and in his eyes 
she had read his heart. She knew only too 
well that he did care, and that her flirtation 
with the Sporting Man was cutting into his 
very soul. “I am not worthy of either of 
them,” she said; “they are both far too good 
for one as worthless as I.” 

Stooping, she picked up the letter, and, 
lighting an escritoire candle, held the paper 
over the flame until it fell, a charred and 
blackened heap, on the tray beneath. “The 
ashes of a foolish past,’ she said, tossing 
them into the waste basket. She glanced up, 
and there, above her desk, smiling down 
upon her, was the photograph of The Ambi- 
tious Man. This, too, she would condemn 
to the flame. But, no—her hand .2: to her 
side. For some minutes she gazed into the 
pictured face, then turned and looked at the 
clock. Its hands pointed towards ten. For 
a second she stood irresolute, then donning 
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her jacket and hat, she wended her way to Put what madness possesses me? She 
the Ambitious Man’s studio. Never befor would never come here to me. Pshaw! 
had she gone to his studio alone—and tae What does she care for me?—lI, a poor, 
hour was late. But a strange fever was on struggling artist; she, so rightly named by 


her to-night, and she would seek his for 
giveness ere sleep would come to her tired 
She knew 


struggles were for her 


eyes. that his ambitions and his 


future happiness; 


therefore was he obliged to forego much 


pleasure, and to nself 


Yet she 


fiance his wish, 


apply hi closely to 


his art had delinerately set at de 
and gor 


yachting with the 


Sporting Man. The Clever Girl was prond, 


and had many faults; but t ight her nobil 

y of character asserted itself, and she was 
ly to own herself in the wrong 

Alone in his stud sat the Ambitious 


Man, his head 


Before him an easel with 


bowed on his clasped hands. 


an unfinished pic 
ture of an old rose garden, with the figure 


of a girl standing amidst the tangled blooms 


and gazing with rapt joy into the heart of a 
crimson rose which she held in her hand 
He started slightls Surely he murmured, 


“I heard the rustle of her silken skirts! 


the Sporting Man, ‘the Cleverest Girl.’ Yet, 
I was happy in the belief that she loved me, 


until he came. Well, I will not stand in her 


light. To-morrow will find me many miles 
from here—and then, only the memory of 


the sunshine which she brought into my life 
will be mine. If only I might see her once 
again before 1 go!” 

A faint odor of violets floated out on the 
air, and this time the frou-frou of her silken 
skirts was unmistakable. 

He arose from his chare—and there, in 
stood the embodiment of his 
the Clever Girl! 

“You!” he said, and he stretched out his 
arms, the arms that had so longed for her. 


the doorway 


dreams 


The next miute she was clasped close in his 


strong embrace, while the Sporting Man, 
alone in his office, waited in vain for the 
unspoken “yes” to vibrate over the tele- 
phone line to Brookline. 


Bringing Home the Cows. 


Pp ‘ n memory 


that 
nestled in 


has lingered e’e1 


with me 


among the hills; 


W he i i od I w d ramble, in and out the bush and bramble 
til the tw ghit tled 1 among the rifts and rills 

€ I'd je ‘ ening, weary from my tramping 
( t ‘ ‘ where the old oak drop'’d its boughs 
. me marching away down to the meadow 

t vful job of bringing home the cows 

H et keep out o' yonder, 

t Tidy, stop chewin’ off the boughs.” 

kee] ellin’ or through the orn they'd wander 
ww I did te the ob of bringing home the cows 


as the thought that 


would con front me 


fishin’ or a trampin’ through the dell 


( isl sq f from out the rail heaps, where the little rabbit sleeps 
f w he ] him, 1 would hear that dreaded yell 
IH ,. Sa hear your Father cal 
ider where they alwus brows« 
t t . brought up, fer we've got to be a milki 
I'd 1 job of bringing home the cows 
H keep out o' yond 
ridy, stop chewin’ off the boughs 
! ive t ellin’' or through the corn they'd wander 

3) " I « ) 


bringing 


home the cows 


CHARLES H. LA TOURETTE 
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Company on the Ist of each 


a ll Sg 


No attention will be paid to anonymous communications unless the real name and address 


of the author accompanies the same—not necessarily for publication, but 


dence of good faith. 


ag an evi- 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS,—At the expiration of their time each subscriber receives 


a notice in his magazine asking for his renewal As it has not 
tinue sending the magazine to our readers without their specific order, all 
will be stopped immediately upon expiration 


been our policy to con 
L subscriptions 
It is therefore desirable to have our sub- 


scribers renew as soon after notification as possible 


INCONSISTENCY. 


Some of the inconsistencies that occur in 
following up the game cause are worthy ol! 
more than passing notice. For instance, a 
recent number of the “Amateur” Sportsman 
a publication issued in one of the eastern 
cities, recently had an editorial strongly 
condemning the present agitation in favor 
of stopping the sale of game. That anys 
sportsman’s publication (and much less on® 
with the word “amateur” as a prefix) shoul:! 
have the nerve to come out with such asen 
timent at this enlightened day, speaks ver; 
badly of the early field education of its pro 
prietors. And when such disruptive talk as 
this emanates from a_ publication whos 
fundamental aim should be the protection 
of our game (and who will gainsay the fact 
that the first step to game protection is the 
establishment of non-salegame laws), what 
can we expect of casual sportsmen or the 
hunters in our rural districts? We have no 
cause for a jealous streak in regard to our 
feelings for the publication aforesaid, but 
the sportsmen of our country should refuse 
to support any periodical with views so det- 
rimental to the good work now being done 
by the American sportsmen in the interest 
of game protection. 

Another inconsistency is that which ap 
pears in the lamentable argument of our 
contributor, “A Sportsman,” in favor of the 
running of deer with dogs. We have some 
good friends in the state of Texas and have 
on two or three occasions had the pleasure 
of hunting with the best element of that 
state’s sportsmen, but we have never found 
one with the sentiments voiced by our con 
tributor. He is undoubtedly a well-meaning 
man, but what an awfully great amount he 
has yet to learn about deer hunting! His 
remarks only go to show how careful should 
be the utterances of publications devoted to 
game protection and how hard the hunters 
of our land should labor to educate all on 


the underlying principles of the work be- 


fore us. 


$1,00L,000 A YEAR FOR MARKSMEN. 


There is one important subject on which 
we would like to have a talk with our read 
ers, and that is the bill which will come up 
in our next Congress calling for an appro 
priation of $1,000,000 a year for target prac 
tice in the various states. At first blush 
the reader might be inclined to pass over 
this proposition as one involving no very 
great significance. But if he will contem- 
plate that this amount spent annually by 
our government for twenty years would 
create a million young marksmen and ata 
total cost only about as great as one day’s 
war with a big nation might amount to, it 
will at once be seen the judicious and eco 
nomic value of the proposition. 

Range rifle: shooters turn out to be en- 
thusiastic marksmen; marksmen turn to be 
practical hunters of game, and game hunt- 
ers in turn become our truest of tru 
sportsmen—lovers of the hills and streams, 
naturalists, students of our wild lif And 
what higher or better aim for recreative 
pursuit could we place before the youth of 
our land? It comprises all that is elevating 
and ennobling; all that we could wish for 
in our sons. A true sportsman is a true 
citizen, a stronger plank in the industrial 
and social machinery of our universe. 

Let every man who can wi a letter 
do so. Let him address the most influen 
tial senator or representative in his state 
endorsing this bill. Let there flow in to 
our representatives at Washington such a 
flood of mail on this subject that they will 
feel compelled to take up the question an¢@¢ 
act on it favorably. Then when the wor 
of this great measure begins to have its ef 
fect, truly will each and every one of us 
feel that we have done a good act for the 
welfare of our country. 





























Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 
which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 


game department’s duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information 


from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to 
what has ) already been sent to the Gepartmont by the informant. 


THE RUNNING DEER QUESTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Your comment on 
“Hunting Deer with Dogs” was read by me. 
One of my friends knews you and has 
hunted with you, and says you are a good 
hunter. I therefore did not take seriously 
what you said; and I also know that an ed- 
itor is like a politician—he gets on a high 
fence and watches which way the largest 
crowd goes, then jumps down and takes af- 
ter them. 

You say that I have ninety per cent. of 
the hunters against me in my views. You 
are assuring that, but I contend where those 
laws have been made it has been done 
through parties with a “pull”—parties who 
enjoy camping and kill for the meat and ant- 
lers, and when they shoot they want to be 
certain of meat. 

{Here follows a lengthy argument in fa- 
vor of hunting deer with dogs, but as such 
an argument is about as useless as it would 
be to argue with our readers on the advisa- 
bility of making an open season on “racka- 
bores” or “phillaloo birds,” we do not pub- 
lish all of it.—Editor.] 

If you are “from Missouri” on what I 
have written, come to grana old Texas, 
where we grant “equal rights to all and spe- 
cial privileges to none’’-—where your honor 
is your license, your instinct your guide and 
your gameness your success—and I will 
show you true sport; and if you have never 
followed a pack of hounds I will arouse your 
soul with the sweetest music you ever list- 
ened to if you are able to keep in nearing of 
the hounds. I will carry you to the woods 
where nothing but the huntsman’s axe and 





the storm of 1900 has ever touched . You 
will find thickets and blown-down timber but 
I will put you on a horse that will tear the 
briars and jump the logs, and when you 
come back, i. you don’t admit that a deer 
is harder to kill in front of a pack of hounds 
then I will agree never to say any more in 
defense of tne dog. L. H. BULLARD. 





{For Mr. Bullard’s information we will 
state that the editor has hunted bear, lion 
and bob-cats many times behind the best 
packs of dogs in the West; has coursed 
coyotes and wolves on the plains with dogs; 
has killed deer, elk and antelope in the man- 
ner permitted by law in Colorado, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Montana, and he believes he 
is fully able to judge of the merits of the 
question at issue. There will therefore be 
nothing more 6n the subject published after 
this number, as there is really no ground 
for argument on the question.—Editor.] 

Editor Outdoor Life—I want to commend 
you on your article following and answer- 
ing the article written by “A Sportsman” in 
your May number, in regard to “Hunting 
Deer with Dogs.” 

I am a resident of Louisiana at present, 
but lived twenty-six years in Michigan, thir- 
teen in the northern part of the south- 
ern peninsula. There were a great many 
deer there; and before the state passed 
a law prohibiting the running of deer 
with dogs, people that claimed to be “sports” 
used to come up there from Indiana with 
their packs of hounds and run the deer un- 
mercifully. 

The residents, at last, took the matter 
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Into their own hands, and more than one 
man has left his team in the field when he 
heard the bay of the hound in the woods, 
and gone after his gun and gone into the 
woods, and, although he had the right to 
shoot the deer, he let it pass—but the dog 
never passed. 

If you keep running deer with dogs 
in your neighborhood, they will go where 
they will not be run, and when you want a 
piece of their meat you have to go a good 
ways from home to get it. 

Of course, as he says, every one has his 
idea as to sport; but as for me, I think when 
you have to drop flat on the ground and 
crawl and hitch along, or in other words 
sneak up on the game, with all of the ex- 
citement it gives you thinking they may run 
or fly at any moment, that is sport. 

I have been a reader of “Outdoor Life” 
for some time, and think it can’t be beat. 

I am glad to see the stand you take for 
the protection of game. I think that most 
game ought not be killed for sport, but only 
kill what you want to eat, and when you 
have enough, quit. G. F. HOOSE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I read a few re- 
marks in a recent issue written by a man 
who signs himself “A Sportsman.” I donot 
think he is a true sportsman, or else he 
would quit advocating running deer with 
dogs. If it is the chase he desires, he ought 
to run his dogs after cats, foxes and wolves; 
if such game is not to be found in his part 
he can course jack-rabbits. 

I have had lots of experience with run- 
ning hounds after game in different parts of 
Texas and well know that hounds have been 
the cause of the deer being banished trom 
many parts of the Lone Star state during 
the past ten years. I always considered it 
butchery to run deer with hounds or shoot 
them from horseback with shotguns. The 
true sportsman will walk day after day on 
the mountain side in good spirits, hoping 
to find his game standing broadside (with 
antlers) allowing a clean kill. 

Think of it—brother sportsmen—the 
spectacle of running an old doe, for instance, 
with a pack of hounds, probably all day, un- 
til the hunter comes up, when the hunter 
gets a running shot, likely hitting her in 
the stomach, which either accentuates her 





agony until another shot is placed in the 
right spot, or causes her to go off and slowly 
die. W. A. NABORS. 


REGARDING THE AUTOMATIC. 
Editor Outdoor Life—Your editorial in 
the last issue of Outdoor Life in relation to 
legislation against automatic shotguns came 
to my attention a few days ago, but I have 
not had time before to tell you how I ap- 
preciate the sentiments you so ably express. 
Of course it is needless for me to tell you 
“them’s my sentiments.” Of late I have 
had considerable experience with different 
people around the country and find this is 
the way practically all thinking people look 
at it. 

In a “smoke talk” at the Engineer’s Club, 
Dr. Smith of Boston gave a stereopticon 
view of a picture he had taken of a hunter 
in Java, or somewhere in that neighbor- 
hood, with his gun and a big bunch of 
pheasants. The gun was a piece of gas 
pipe fitted to a wood stock, at one end 
stopped up and a hole drilled in the side 
in which he inserted a fuse when aiming 
at the birds. The doctor said the gun went 
off some time and that these hunters would 
get half as much game as we would with 
our guns. 

It has been plain to me from the start 
that game could not be protected by limit- 
ing the efficiency of the gun. If you en- 
deavored to do so along that line you would 
have to do away with all guns; but on the 
other hand it is quite evident as you say 
that it can be fully protected by judicious 
legislation. The season may be made as 
hort as may be desired, or closed, and the 
bag as small as may be considered neces- 
sary or sportsmanlike. Then, if it is fair 
to take a dozen birds with a double gun, 
why is it not with another gun requiring 
the same amount of skill? The idea of 
classing the automatic, which is a shotgun 
of the highest stat< of perfection, with 
swivel guns with which you cannot shoot at 
a bird in tht air, but must scull up within 
a hundred yards or so of them resting, and 
slaughter them on the water with a pound 
or two of shot, or with snares and traps, is 
preposterous. The automatic undoubtedly 
has some advantages over other guns but 
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of course is nowhere near as deadly as its 
enemies endeavor to make it. It probably 
will about average up with a_  10-gauge 
double gun, and will certainly not average 
more than ten per cent. ahead of the 12- 
gauge in actual killing; but if it did, the 
game could be fully protected against it, 
and it cannot be protected by stopping the 
use of any other particular kind of arm 
FAIR PLAY 


CLOSED SEASON ON MEN. 





The following is an extract from a sec- 
tion of the Maine game laws for 1905, and 
shows that at least one state believes in 
protecting its hunters as well as the game. 
Unfortunately, there is allowed to be an 
open season on sportsmen all the year 
round in most states where big game 
abounds, with the result that a large num- 
ber of men are killed each year in the hills, 
and the guilty parties allowed to go unmo- 
lested; whereas, should those same guilty 
hunters even accidentally shoot a deer out 
of season they are punished. This is as it 
should be as regards the killing of deer; 
but there should also be attached a pen- 
alty for wounding or killing a human being, 
even though by accident, when it is shown 
that due caution was not exercised. 

The section referred to is as follows: 

“Whoever, while on a hunting trip or 
in the pursuit of wild game or game birds, 
negligently or carelessly shoots and wounds 
or kills any human being, shall be punished 
by imprisonment not exceeding ten (10) 
years, or by a fine not exceeding $10,000.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I notice that one 
Henry Reid Gaylor gets after Mr. Hamilton 
Wright regarding the birds he floundered 
through the mud to see, covering eggs and 
young, in a sea bird rookery m California. 
[ am sorry because Mr. Wright is inclined 
to be a little sensitive. I remember when I 
ripped “Ham” up the back on his statement 
that panther never killed deer, that he 
corked his ink bottle for a season and 
finally appeared in the opening with the 
statement that he feared he might be ques- 
tioned by would-be naturalists. I see he 
had returned to his usual form and I have 





enjoyed his products, but I fear Gaylor will 
cause another case of sulks unless “Ham” 
can find a rent in his armor through which 
he can squirt some facts that will make 
Gaylor appear in a different light. 

CAPT. L. L. GOODRICH. 


MORE ABOUT THE JACK-RABBIT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—It is possible that 
the jack-rabbit within a few years fill be 
the big game of the prairie. Forty years 
ago the hunters would go out in search of 
naught but the buffalo; less than that long 
since the antelope was their favorite sport, 
and so on until now those who hunt on the 
once famous buffalo grounds carry shotguns 
in search of game birds. But these, too, are 
becoming extinct in some localities and ex- 
ceedingly timid in others, and since the long 
eared hare is the next wild creature of im- 
portance he seems destined to be given an 
opportunity of alluring the restless sports- 
man. 

Jack-rabbits are practically habitants of 
the plains, or at least the western half of 
the United States. In some districts within 
this area they are very numerous, in fact, 
so plentiful that they are detrimental and 
for this reason destroyed; in other places 
they are just abundant enough to furnish 
the necessary amusement to the farmers’ 
sons, whose work, if deprived of the com- 
panionship of all of nature’s wild creatures, 
would become very monotonous. 

From the time that the young rabbits 
leave their mother’s warm, wool-lined nest, 
they are obliged to sleep with one eye open 
night and day, and it is only by this means 
that they manage to reach maturity, as their 
enemies are very numerous. The first you 
see of them is an apparent small bunch of 
wool, not entirely unlike the ground upon 
which it is reclined. This little bunch of 
gray wool is loth to move and if disturbed 
with a stick or absolutely obliged to recede 
from danger, such as the horse’s foot or 
wagon wheel, will move only a few feet and 
then squat down on the ground as flat as 
before, probably selecting the print of a 
horse’s hoof or the shadow of a cornstalk 
as a suitable retreat. This knowledge of al- 
luring detection will have to be attributed 
to instinct as a means of protection, en- 
dowed not on rabbits alone, but on other 























wild creatures and still noticeable on many 
that have been domesticated. Nature seems 
to have deemed it necessary to have some 
such protection for the defenseless young 
which would otherwise fall victims to the 
hawks, owls, weasels and dogs to such an 
extent that the species would soon become 
extinct. From this infant stage they grow 
rapidly and when about half-grown are able 
to hold their own with the average farmer’s 
dog and after that rarely fall victims to any 
save the hound, and from them frequently 
escape. 

While the rabbit has a number of tricks 
which he is capable of and ready to spring 
on his pursuers, it is questionable whether 
or not he should be attributed 
extensive reasoning powers, if such 
may be called. For instance, I have seen 
the smaller ones run in a furrow in front 
of a team for eighty rods before the idea 
dawned on them to go to either side; again 
I have fired a dozen rounds with a .22 caii- 
ber rifle at a single full-grown jack, wound- 
ing him a number of times before he de 
cided to attempt to escape. On the othe: 
hand, I have known rabbits to display ex 
ceedingly clever maneuvers in order to rid 
themselves of their pursuers. 

The commonest trick, apparently known 
to all rabbits of this kind, is when pursued 
to describe a large circle and return to 
practically the same place from which he 


with very 


they 


started. The first jack I ever shot played 
this trick on me. I was about twelve years 
old and carried a 10-bore shotgun that 
weighed a dozen pounds. I had followed 


the circular tracks for nearly a mile and 
was about ready to yield from mere ex- 
haustion when suddenly he darted up not a 
dozen yards away and only five or six rods 
from where I had first seen him. 

I have seen hounds, swifter afoot than 
the rabbit, become entirely worn-out before 
they succeeded in tightening their jaws over 
the latter’s back, due principally to the rab 
bit darting from side to side or making a 
rapid turn or frequently squatting down and 
letting the hound overleap him, each move- 
ment of which gave the rabbit a few yards 
There com- 
mon maneuver of the hares especially no- 
ticeable when the ground is covered with 
snow, and that is to retrace his own tracks. 


lead. is still one more very 
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This often happens when not pursued, per 
haps aS a means to evade tracked 
and is a common occurrence when followe¢ 
by hunter or hound. While it may take the 
hunter but a few minutes to detect the 
change it often leads the hounds to lose the 
track entirely or at least causes a consid- 
erable delay; in either case the desired re- 
sult is accomplished as the jack-rabbit very 
seldom seeks a hole for safety, usually rely- 
ing on fleetness of foot for protection 

The jack-rabbit ts a nocturnal wanderer 
except during the season the 
days of summer. His temporary 
the stubble or 
field, or in some tuft of grass on the prai- 
rie or behind some thistle in the 
In either case he makes a rounded hollow, 
from two to six inches deep, 
wards and called his “form.” 
this so that the larger part of his body is 
practically obscured, and unless yours is a 


being 


rutting and 
warmer 
home furrowed 


may be in 


pasture. 


slanting up- 
He backs into 


practiced will pass close to him 
and never know that he was there, as all 
that is visible is the head from the eye up- 
ward, the long ears being pressed down as 
if glued to his back. In the early evening 
he leaves this form for his nightly ramble 
to return the next 
been frightened, when he usually seeks an 
other place. 

It is not a difficult matter to 
rabbit if you know under what tuft of grass 
he is located. For if, in place of making 
a bee-line for it you angle your course as if 
you intended to pass, you can usually get 
within reasonable shooting and 
may occasionally have _ to 
means, such as a clod or a shout, to frighten 
the non-suspecting victim. This 
approach would also furnish an 
portunity for the man with the kodak 

Each year, in various places, held 
what are called “coursing” meets, to which 


eye you 


morning unless he has 


secure a 


distance 


employ some 


means of 
ideal op 


are 


are brought hounds by many important 
hound-breeders. The field is usually en 


closed with a board fence eight to ten feet 
high and within this enclosure a long-eared 
jack and two hounds are turned loose at a 
time. While this may furnish 
amusement for a certain class of people, the 


chase lacks 


suitable 
the real fascination which a 
similar one on the open prairie affords, as 


the rabbit is not given a fair show. Heis 
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not accustomed to the field, and conse- 
‘quently lacks the assistance of natural bar- 
riers, besides he has_ suffered somewhat 
from confinement and as a result falls an 
easy prey to the trained hound. When 
started from his natural haunt, on ground 
every incline of which is familiar, it is safe 
to say that the race would be much 
swifter, much more exciting, the merits of 
the dog thoroughly tested and the hare, in 
many cases, if not the majority, successful 
in making good his escape. 

While other game is plentiful there is 
no need of game laws for the protection of 
the jack-rabbit. He abounds in sufficient 
numbers to furnish, for years to come, sport 
to the lover of dog and gun. If the time 
does come when the hunter must search for 
him as his favorite game, he should bear in 
mind the fate of the buffalo and the ante- 
iope, and kill accordingly. 

H. A. SWANSON. 


WHAT KIND OF BIRD WAS THIS? 
Editor Outdoor Life—I have killed a bird 
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which appears to be a white bittern. I 
would like to know if there is such a thing, 
and are they plentiful, or scarce; or is it a 
freak? I enclase stamp for reply, as I am 
anxious to know at once. If you do not 
know of a bird like it, please submit it to 
the readers of Outdoor Life and oblige a 
constant reader. JAMES WELLS. 
Zenith, Wyoming. 


We referred the above communication to 
one of the best posted men on wild bird life 
in the West, Mr. C. A. Cooper of Silverton, 
Colorado, who replied as follows: Mr. Wells 
has probably killed a white egret—the 
smaller variety known as “lesser white 
egret.” One was killed here this spring 
and two last spring—something unknown 
before. He may have an albino bittern, al- 
though I never heard of one. Two Japan- 
ese curlews were killed at Pagosa Springs, 
Colorado, last spring. This is very remark- 
able. They are entirely a beautiful bronze 
color.” 





A chip off the old block. Fred Hutchinson, 2 years old, 


fishing in Elk River, Colo 





Photo by N. W. Frost. 
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CASCADE MOUNTAIN BEAVER AND POR- 
CUPINE. 


When our hunting party came to the 
shadow of Mount Thielson following the 
backbone of the Cascade Mountains, Oregon, 
we were in the land of the mule deer, the 
great long-eared bucks which are as large 
as elk stags. Though deer were what we 
wanted and most needed, we found other 
wild things in that mountain solitude that 
were of greater interest. Such was the col- 
ony of beaver we came upon on the Upper 
Des Chutes, near the base of Mount Scott. 
This Cascade Mountain beaver differs from 
the well-known one of Canada in that it is 
smaller and without the flat tail. The tail 
of this one is round. But it is just as skill- 
ful an hydraulic engineer, and just as cun- 
ning in its constructive ability. In the col- 
ony we came upon there are at least 100 lit- 
tle workers, and the dam they have builded 
is over 1,000 feet in length. It is twelve 
feet wide on the bottom and four feet wide 
on top. It lifts the water of the Des Chutes 
to a height of seven feet, forming a wide 
lake above, and is built to withstand the 
wildest rampages of that mountain stream. 

But the most interesting of all the ani- 
mals we found (at least he made it the most 
interesting for us), was a porcupine. We 
did not exactly find him—he found us—and 
that on a dark night while we were all rolled 
up in our blankets enjoying the sweet sleep 
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of the man of the outer world. The first inti- 
mation we had of his presence was his visit- 
ing each of us in turn and leaving a cushion- 
ful of needle-pointed quills in exposed hands 
and cheeks. 

We all awoke standing, each giving a yel! 
in his own particular key. The porcupine, 
frightened at the uproar, took up a near-by 
hemlock. We built a big fire and brought 
him down with a single shot. 

This one, though, like all of the many 
porcupines of the Upper Cascades, was of a 
peculiar specie. He was as large as the 
Asiatic or European porcupine and could not 
have weighed less than forty pounds, being 
as large, in truth, as a small bear. He meas- 
ured three feet, without the tail, which was 
short and stubby. His principal characteris 
tic was his armature of spines and quills 
His fore feet had four toes and a rudimen- 
tary thumb; his hind feet had five toes. His 
muzzle was short; his ears small and 
rounded. The incisors were smooth and 
large, two above and two below. It had 
soft brown fur beneath the longer hoary 
hair, with white, black-pointed quills, barbed 
and poisonous. The pricks we received 
swelled our hands and gave as much pain 
as hornet stings. 

The Cascade porcupine lives on the bark 
and roots of trees, which are killed by its 
gnawing. It nests in hollow logs and trees 
and hibernates in cold weather. 

D. H. STOVALL. 








A Cascade Mountain Porcupine. 
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S. N. Leek and his camera 
A PHOTOGRAPHER OF BIG GAME. 


Our readers have all seen the great elk 
pictures that have been published from the 
camera of S.N. Leek,the famous Wyoming 
guide and photographer. These pictures 
have excited world-wide fame through their 
publication in Outdoor Life, and so wonder- 
ful are they that we sometimes receive let- 
ters asking if they are genuine. To all of 
which letters we invariably reply: “We have 
never yet published a ‘fake’ picture, and do 
not intend to start such a practice at this 
late day.” Every photograph which comes 
with the name of S. N. Leek or A. G. Walli- 
han on it is absolutely genuine, as these 
gentlemen have each attained too great a 
reputation for wild animal photography to 





allow the least taint of suspicion to attach 
to their work. 

We have published so many of Mr. 
Leek’s pictures that we have decided to 
print this month a picture showing him act- 
ually at work in the field. The picture 
shows him on the border of the famous 
Jackson’s Hole, focusing on a bunch of elk 
a couple of hundred yards away that is 
clearly to be seen in the photograph. His 
big tele-photo camera is all set for the ex- 
posure, while below the tripod is to be seen 
his folding pocket kodak which he always 
earries for an emergency. His camera 
points directly in the direction of Jackson’s 
Lake, which nestles at the foot of the tower- 
ing Tetons and Mount Moran. The three 
Teton’s show over Mr. Leek’s head. 


THE BUFFLE-HEAD DUCK.—-Frontispiece. 


This small and wonderfully beautiful 
duck is a native of North America, winter- 
ing in the latitude of Cuba and Mexico and 
breeding from Maine to Montana and north- 
ward. It is said that a favorite place for its 
nesting is along the banks of the Yukon 


river and other streams of the boreal re- 
gions, yet it is reported that the young have 
been captured in the Adirondack moun- 
tains. Though classed with the “sea ducks” 
(Fulguilne) it is one of the most common 
of our fresh water forms, and, like many 
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other animals, as well as vegetable forms, 
of wide distribution, it is the recipient of 
numerous popular names, nearly all of 
them being more or less suggestive of its 
characteristics or habits. In the North it 
is frequently called the ‘“Butter-ball, the 
Butter-box, the Butter duck, the Spirit duck 
and the Dipper. In the South some of the 
same names are heard, but perhaps more 
often the Marionette, the Scotch dipper, or 
duck, the Scotch teal and the Wool-head. 
However, no more appropriate name could 
be selected than that of Buffle-head, having 
reference to the snowy ruffled or puffed 
plumage of the head. The technical name, 
albeola, meaning whitish, was given this 
species by Linnaeus in 1758, on account of 
the pure white on the side of the head. 
The adult males vary but little. The 
plumage of the head is puffy, and, with that 
of the upper half of the neck is a “rich, 
silky, metallic green, violet purple and 
greenish bronze, the last prevailing on the 
lower part of the neck, the green on the an- 
terior part of the head, the purple on the 
cheeks and crown.” A beautiful pure white 
patch extends from the eyes, meeting on the 
top of the head. The lower portion of the 
neck and nearly all the feathers of the un- 
der side of the body, as well as the wing 


coverts, are also snowy white. The lining 
of the wings is dark, and the upper side of 
the body is black. 

The head of the female is less puffy and 
of a brownish or dark gray color. The white 
head patch is not so prominent or pure and 
the plumage of the under side of the body 
is more or less tinged with gray. In both 
sexes the iris is dark brown, the bill bluish 
or lead color, and the legs and feet pinkish. 

There are few birds that are more ex- 
pert in diving or swimming, while on land, 
owing to their larger feet and shorter legs, 
they are more awkward and waddle more 
than many of the ordinary ducks. Their 
graceful attitude while floating on the water, 
moving apparently without any motion of 
the body and scarcely causing a ripple on 
even a placid surface, has given them the 
name Spirit duck. 

The Buffle-head, like nearly all the sea 
ducks, feeds on mollusks and other anima! 
forms found in the water. As a result, their 
flesh is usually coarse and quite too rank 
for use as a food. 1he canvas-back is a not- 
able exception, for during the winter months 
it feeds on the wild celery (Vallisneria) of 
the middle Atlantic coast, and thus its flesh 
receives the flavor so appreciated by those 
who relish game food. 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) 


number, and have probably excited more 


comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman’'s 


magazine. Being exactly true to nature, no 


and as a result they are being framed and hung in the libraries, “dens,” and offices of th 


best people in this country. 


The July subject marks the twenty-sixth picture that has been published, 


rangements have been made for six more, 


sportsman will hesitate to preserve them 


e 


and ar 


which will complete the thirty-two We 


can supply the full thirty-two copies, in separate sheets, carefully mailed in pasteboard 


rollers, suitable for framing, all for $1.50. 


¢ 


follows: 


June, 1903—Wilson’s Snipe. 

July, 1903—-Wood Duck. 

August, 1903—Green-winged Teal. 
September, 1903—Bob-white. 
October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. 
November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. 


Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or 
as follows: 


June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. 

July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. 

August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen 


follows: 


June, 1905—Brant’s Cormorant. 

July, 1905—Buffle-head Duck. 

August, 1905—American Goldeneye. 
September, 1905—American Golden Plover 


the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects bein 


: Or they will be divided and sold as follows 
First twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being 


as 


December, 1903—Mountain Partridge. 
January, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse 
February, 1904—Red-head Duck. 

March, 1904 
April, 1904—Passenger Pigeon. 

May, 1904—Large-mouth Black Bass. 





Shoveller Duck. 


December, 1904—Gambel’s Partridge 
January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck. 
February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse 
March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal. 
April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. 

May, 1905—Scaled Partridge. 


Last eight pictures, 5 cents each, or the eight for 40 cents, the subjects 


being as 


October, 1905—Lesser Scaup Duck 
November, 1905—Black Duck. 

December, 1905—Sand-hill Crane. 
January, 1906—Hooded Merganser. 
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A MAGAZINE 


HUNTING IN THE LOLO TRAIL. 


Once upon a time there came three 
wealthy tenderfeet from the Far East with 
great expectations of bagging immense 
quantities of big game. Of bag and baggage 
there was enough to satisfy the greatest 
ambition of the most important Nimrod in 
the land. The ammunition item was grand. 
There were .33 specials by the mule-load and 
.35 specials and .32 specials, and boxes for 
Colt and Smith & Wesson revolvers until 
you could not rest—neither could the ponies 
which carried them. They had pneumatic 
beds and pillows galore! Water bags and 
casks that carried something stronger than 
water in plenty. Bear traps by the cart- 
load. One thing that was not forgotten, and 
it was very important, was the provision 
boxes, for they did take enough provisions 
for an army; and it was well that they did, 
for they needed it all, not being helped out 
any by wild meat or fowk Now doubt, the 
deer, elk, bear, goat, sheep and moose trem- 
bled when they heard the clanging caravan 
coming—as did the writer when he saw 
them going into the wilderness! Now, of 
all the strange things imaginable is this: 
to think that all this wild game is so foolish 
as to just come nosing around some dry 
camp far back in the woods and ask to be 
shot at! The next thing is for anyone to 
day when big game is hunted so constantly, 
to imagine that one can hunt: this kind of 
game in the Bitter Root forest reserve on 
horseback! A month passes by. Result: 
One Nimrod who has been hunting IN the 
Lolo Trail, never going out of it for fear a 
bear might capture him or his dog, at last 
had one lone grouse fall to the certain aim 
of his .35 special. He is not done cursing 
either the man who persuaded him to go nor 
the region to which he went. 

Result for another: He got into a yellow 
jacket’s nest, was cast off by the broncho 
into some very deep mud, and goes home 


cursing the preacher and the mud! Result. 
third: Got an old and almost dead goat 
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which could not escape the horse’s rapid 
gait. He goes home wishing he had found 


a dead elk! Result, fourth: He got an old 
doe which in trying to run away fell into 
the snare, and goes home offering $250 for a 
head but cannot get it; he curses the coun- 
try and all parties implicated (and there are 
many—as no less than four guides, packers, 
cooks and hunters for 
were hired, but all to no avail). 

she fire water leaked out because a snag 
had pricked the casket made of copper. The 
black hornets were many and vicious! 

There is an old story about a man who 
had ten thousand men and he marched them 
up a hill and then 
writer had the pleasant 
much less than that down where nnest trout 


special occasions 


down again; but the 


task of marching 
waters in America were coming down from 
above and running away 
elk crossing with dozens of fresh tracks each 


below; where an 
day was but three miles away; where three 
fine elk licks were ready for any man to get 
his elk; where salmon could be shot 
the riffes each evening and deer and bear 
But patience lasted one day, 


upon 


all about us. 
and when failure comes to Nimrods like that 
neither cursing the man who takes men to 
such places nor the country nor the climate 
will do any good. One must get out of the 
Lolo Trail to kill bear or elk, aithough two 
of the latter were seen in the trail and one 
of the former was shot at while near the 
trail. 

The advice of the writer to all men from 
any part of the world who come to Idaho 
to hunt hereafter is to hunt at 
miles away from the Lolo Trail for this rea 
son: It is an old trail; it has been traveled 


ever since Lewis and Clark went over this 


least four 


region one hundred years ago; it runs along 
the ridge high above all else, and deer, bear, 
elk, goat, sheep and moose have tender ears 
and this part of the anatomy is likely to be 
come elongated on any subject that comes 
out here expecting to bag all sorts of big 
game IN the Lolo Trail. W. T. EUSTER 
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Fifteen birds to our credit for the day. 


A MINNESOTA CHICKEN HUNT. 

I was on my way to the office one bright 
morning late in the month of August. My 
thoughts, however, were far from the work 
ahead of me, and very much nearer a more 
interesting subject, a day’s outing with dog 
and gun. Suddenly, Guy called me to one 
side as I passed along and interrupted my 
reveries. A five minutes’ conversation with 
reference to a chicken hunt was amply suf- 
ficient to put matters of business in a posi- 
tion of minor importance. Guy explained 
that he had been bothered with an itching 
in his trigger finger for several weeks and 
that he thought there was a place up in 
Minnesota where he could be cured. As for 
my part, I had always been of the opinion 
that there were more prairie chickens wan- 
dering over the state of Minnesota than 
there was really any need of. So it didnot 
take us long to decide on the details of our 
hunting outfit and in a short time afterward 
we were on the afternoon express, headed 
for the north. 

The following day, after traveling through 
miles of wheat and oats spread out on either 
side of the car windows, we arrived at our 
destination. A short drive brought us to a 
hotel, where we met our guide. Webb Myers 
was his name. While being the owner of 
two excellent farms, as a matter of fact he 
makes hunting and dog training his princi- 








pal business, and I am quite sure that he 
does not let farming interfere witu his busi- 
ness. He has hunted the brown beauties of 
the stubble fields for many years past and 
is thoroughly familiar with the country 
round about him. Webb was anxious to get 
started, so without any further preliminaries 
we got into his buggy and started off for 
his home eight miles southwest of town, in 
the heart of the chicken country. We ar- 
rived at the farmhouse just at dusk where a 
good, warm supper was awaiting us. How- 
ever, aS seon as we alighted from the buggy 
we were introduced to the most important 
member of our hunting party, old Columbus, 
a thoroughbred Llewellyn setter, well devel- 
oped and evenly marked. Columbus, as 
Webb explained, had been the hero of many 
a celebrated chicken hunt and was one of 
the best dogs a man ever pointed a gun 
over. Webb regarded him with as mucn 
pride and admiration as a father could have 
for his son, and the dog, as he caught the 
scent of our guns and hunting clothes, I 
think fully realized that a great day’s sport 
was going to open up in the morning. After 
supper Guy and I uncased our L. C. Smiths, 
got out our hunting coats and shells and re- 
tired early, to be ready for the start at 5 
in the morning. 

Just at 5 Webb awakened us. The first 
streaks of dawn were just beginning to show 
on the eastern horizon as I ventured out- 
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side, and a cool breeze was blowing from 
the northeast, bearing with it the scent of 
the meadow and stubble fields wet with the 
heavy morning dew. I stood for a moment 
with head uncovered drinking in the grand- 
eur of nature’s landscape. Business cares 
and all the bother of legal technicalities 
were safely locked in the office many miles 
behind. Before me was a day of excitement 
and pleasure, one which I had been looking 
forward to for many weeks past. 

We ate a hasty breakfast, put our lunch 
in the buggy and started on the hunt. We 
drove east from the house across a broad 
stretch of stubble field. The cool morning 
air was sharp and bracing and made sweat- 
ers and overcoats an absolute necessity. We 
had only driven a short time before Guy 
sighted a jackrabbit galloping slowly 
along toward us, evidently scared up by the 
dog. Merely to try his nerve, Guy slipped 
in a shell and as the rabbit passea the buggy 
made a clean kill at something like fifty 
yards away. Columbus heard the shot but 
only stopped a moment. We drove on about 
a mile further before we found the first real 
game. Suddenly an oli cock flushed wild at 
our right fully 200 yards away. About that 
time Columbus slowed down and gradually 
drew up to a point. Guy and I were fairly 
trembling with excitement as Webb drew 
the team up and stopped. The old dog was 
now as rigid as a rock. And as he stood 
there holding the birds in the early morning 
light with the sun just rising in the East, 
he made a picture I never shall forget. But 
while we were slipping carefully up on the 
birds the entire covey of seven or eizht 
arose in a bunch and made their escape. 

Guy and I each fired two shots but it 
only seemed to hurry them on their way. 
We marked them down, however, and fol- 
lowed them up. This time the birds were in 
taller grass and were not nearly so wild. 
Columbus pointed one and as he arose Guy 
dropped him with his first barrel. This 
caused several more to rise. I got one with 
my right barrel and singled out another, but 
Guy and I both shot him at the same time. 
We worked the ground out for some time 
and finally flushed a lone cock, probably the 
same bird that got up first. He flew straight 
toward a farmhouse and as he showed his 
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wisdom by getting up out of gunshot we de- 
cided to let him go. 

We had driven about thirty minutes when 
Columbus, ranging out to the left, ran over 
a single bird before he scented it. We drove 
straight to the place where we marked it 
down, but were unable to get it up after 
searching for some time. We walked back 
to the buggy over some of the roughest 
ground I .ever saw. In some places the 
ground is covered with a succession of holes 
or sunken places, three or four feet across 
and about three feet deep. Webb called 
them “buffalo wallers.” Just before I got 
back to the buggy I stepped into one of these 
holes by accident and almost fell. As I did 
so Webb shouted, “there goes a chicken.” 
And sure enough I had flushed a bird, that 
the dog had been standing on just ahead of 
me in the grass. I wheeled around and shot 
as quick as I could, and so did Guy, who 
was some distance behind me, but neither 
of us hit the bird. We foliowed him up to 
where he dropped and the dog pointed again. 
He got up this time and came quartering 
almost straight at me. This was indeed a 
novel sensation, to be sighting a gun at a 
bird coming toward me. I droppe.u him, any- 
way, with my first barrel, as I knew I could 
reflect on the strangeness of his actions later 
on. However, I have never yet been able 
to determine just why that bird took the 
turn he did unless he saw that it was use- 
less and decided to give himself up. 

We then started on our way and drove 
toward the south. Columbus was working 
like a good fellow and ranging out all the 
way from a quarter to half a mile. He had 
already hunted two days before this so his 
feet now were beginning to get sore. But 
notwithstanding this, he was so wrapped up 
in the excitement of the sport that he paid 
no attention to his feet. A good dog that 
ranges well will cover from fifty to seventy- 
five miles a day. Columbus undoubtedly run 
over a hundred miles and appeared to be 
good for fully a hundred more. 

Suddenly we lost sight of the dog. After 
hunting a few minutes we found him making 
a magnificent point on the side of a hill. He 
was pointing up a strong wind, so we knew 
the birds were some distance ahead. Guy 
took one side and I took the other, and in 
this position we marched up with Columbus 
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in the middle acting as captain of the squad. 
We moved forward as careful as we could 
with guns ready waiting for the rise. As we 
crept along the strain of excitement was get- 
ting intense. My heart was almost in my 
mouth. Something I 
happen soon. 


knew would have to 
We must have moved up a 
hundred yards before the bird finally 
flushed. He got up just ahead of Guy and I 
at the same instant our guns rang out, mak- 
ing but one report. I could hardly believe 
that Guy had shot and Guy was equally sur- 
prised to learn that I had fired, too. As for 
the bird, he doubled up and came down in 
a heap, quite dead, I assure you. 

We saw a fine looking wheat field just 
ahead of us, so we decided to hunt it out 
next. The country was all new and full of 
interest to me. The broad, rolling prairie 
covered with wheat and oats, stretching out 
for miles away, with nothing but an occa- 
sional grove dotted here and there upon the 
level landscape, 
sight. 


was indeed a fascinating 

Just ahead of us Columbus was drawing 
up to another point. He finally stopped at 
the side of a wheat shock. Guns were 
quickly loaded and we were out in a mo- 
ment. It proved to be a fine covey he had 
this time, and when we flushed them they 
got up nicely bunched. I picked out an easy 
one with my first barrel and then made a 
long kill with my second. I heard Guy shoot 
twice and instantly he shouted over that he 
had made a double, too. 

By this time it was nearly noon, so we 


drove to the nearest farmhouse to put up 
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our team and eat our lunch. We spread out 
the lunch in the shade of a straw stack noar 
by and after stretching out on the ground 
around it proceeded to get comfortable. It 
had been a long time since breakfast and I 
can’t remember when cheese, crackers, bo- 
logna and apple pie ever tasted so good be 
fore. After dinner Guy and I smoked our 
pipes for a while and Webb entertained us 
with stories about Columbus. He told us 
of how he had run him with the best dogs 
brought from the cities, and how the old 
veteran had never yet been outclassed. 
“When it comes to finding the birds,” Webb 
declared, “there’s not a dog in Minnesota 
that can beat him.” In all fairness to the 
dog I must say that he certainly is the best 
bird finder I ever saw. He makes no pre- 
tense at retrieving and is sometimes a little 
slow in working forward after making a 
But for keenness in scenting game, 
particularly at long range, and intelligence 
in working out single birds, he can’t be beat. 

By this time we were ready to begin 
the afternoon’s hunt. So Webb hitched up 
and we started. Right after dinner is not 
the best time to hunt chicken, for at this 
time the birds have quit feeding in the stub- 
ble and gone into the shade of the marshes 
and tall grass. But we had driven several 
miles from home and were now working our 
way back. We traveled for some time while 
Columbus worked hard first on one side and 
then on the other. After a while the dog 
set a bird in the short grass, but it flushed 
Then 


point. 


wild and considerable out of range. 


Columbus set two more in succession but 
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Columbus drew up to a point. 
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each bird got up just as we were getting out 
of the buggy. We did not follow any of 
these because we found that the birds were 
so plentiful that it was easier to find a new 
covey than it was to hunt up single birds. 
We continued to drive back north over field 
after field. In the great wheat belt of Min- 
nesota the farmers work on the theory that 
a fence is a useless ornament to their farms. 
Therefore all that separates one farm from 
another is a shallow ditch and a streak of 
weeds. A great deal of the land is posted 
now but Webb stood in with the farmers so 
we had no trouble about that. 

I had been keeping my eye on the dog 
for some time, and I noticed by his actions 
now that he had scented birds again. He 
soon came to a stand and we hurried up to 
get a shot. It proved to be a nice covey 
of eight or nine birds. As they got up Guy 
got two. I got my first one, but missed with 
the second barrel. We started back to the 
buggy, when Columbus scented another bird. 
This one had probably sneaked away from 
the covey before we fired. The old dog de- 
cided he had located it and made a point 
facing the east. He held this for several 
minutes and we started to walk forward to 
flush it. Suddenly the dog seemed to realize 
that he had made a mistake, so he delib- 
erately turned around where he was stand- 
ing and pointed in the opposite direction, fac- 
ing the west. We, of course, turned about, 
too, and after walking a few steps forward, 
flushed the bird. We have laughed several 
times about the way the dog changed his 
mind. It is, therefore, certainly true that 
not only wise men, but also wise dogs, some- 
times change their minds. Webb was in my 
way when this bird got up, so I did not shoot, 
but Guy made a clean kill. Before we 
reached the buggy Columbus came to an- 
other stand. As we walked up two birds 
flushed rather wild. Guy and I each took 
long shots. Guy dropped his as soon as he 
shot. When I fired I saw that I had hit my 
bird, but instead of going down, he started 
to go up. Up and up he flew, higher and 
higher. I watched him as he sailed, com- 
pletely struck with astonishment. All at 
once he seemed to let go and dropped 
straight to the ground. I walked to where 
he fell, which was fully a quarter of a mile 
away, and there he lay, a magnificent old 
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cock. He had put up the fight of his life 
and had died game to the last. As I stuffed 
him into my hunting coat and started back 
to the buggy, I made up my mind that that 
bird would ornament the top of my desk 
as soon as I could have it stuffed and sent 
back home. 

With this shot as a final climax to the 
day’s hunt, we put Columbus in the buggy 
and started back to the house. It had in- 
deed been a great day’s sport for me. With 
fifteen fine birds to our credit, we had as 
much as any one could wish for. 

HOMER JUDSON BAIN. 


TRAP-SETTING EXPERIENCES. 


With one companion I spent the winter 
of ’88-’89 trapping at the head of Jackson 
Lake, which lies just south of the Yellow 
stone National Park, at the foot of the Te- 
tons, in northwestern Wyoming, and, to- 
show how some things impress one’s mind 
I will relate the following incident: Late in 
the fall during my friend’s absence on a trip 
to St. Anthony for more provisions, I had 
killed an elk about two miles from the cabin 
we were stopping at, and on going by there 
the next day I noticed that there had been a 
grizzly bear at it, which had taken the elk’s 
tongue out and eaten it. So I took up a 
large forty-five-pound No. 6 bear trap and 
set it, in hopes the grizzly would come back. 
About this time my friend returned and | 
told him where I had killed the elk and set 
the trap, and as we were looking for elk to 
kill for winter use (as we supposed no game 
of this kind would stay all winter so high 
up in the mountains), we were both putting 
in our time hunting. When he came in the 
next day toward night I asked him if he 
had come by where the trap was to see if 
it was all right. He said he had come past 
the bear trap and got his fcot caught in it, 
and as I doubted his ability to get loose if 
caught he showed where one of the teeth had 
cut a hole in his leg. He then told me the 
whole story. He had gone to the trap and 
could see one of the springs not covered, and 
had stepped over to cover the spring and, I 
suppose, the trap was the other way from 
the spring from where he supposed it was. 
At any rate, he stepped square in the trap 
and those powerful jaws closed on his leg 
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like a vise. I imagine his feelings, off in 
the woods alone; but while he did a very 
foolish thing to step in the trap, his next 
move was a wise one. He put the stock of 
his rifle down between the jaws and, turning 
it the wide way, drew it up to act as a wedge 
and prevent the jaws from closing any 
tighter. He had on German socks and rub 
ber overshoes. He took off his overshoe be 
low the jaws ,and, as luck would have it, 
there was a heavy, strong stick within reach 
which he got and worked in between the 
jaws of the trap and then, prying one way 
with the rifie and the other way with the 
stick, he could spring the jaws enough to 
work his foot a little and then to get it 
turned around, and finally, a little at a time, 
he worked his foot out of the sock and out 
of the trap. He was in no great danger, for, 
if he had not returned that night I would 
have been uneasy about him and in the 
evening could have heard shots from his 
rifle. It might have been more serious if 
colder weather. As it was, the wound in his 
leg was a long time healing up, and the 
circumstance bothered him considerable, as 
the grizzly did not come any more. 

The No. 6 bear trap is very dangerous for 
one man to work with. One man here was 
once setting one and was just putting the 
finishing touches on when a chunk of snow 
fell from a tree above and struck thepan. It 
sprung the trap, and, by a lucky streak for 
him, just got the tip end of one thumb. An- 
other man got three fingers fast and finally 
had to cut them off to get loose. In another 
case I have heard where the man had got 


caught and never got loose. I always put a 


lranstused through 


chuck under the pan of the trap, which | 
leave till the last thing. I then put my hand 
under the jaw and take the chunk out. 

S. N. LEEK. 


NOTED ELK DEAD. 


Dick, the antlered monarch of the herd 
of elk at Point Defiance Park, Tacoma, 
Washington, is dead. From the moment of 
his capture and confinement in the park pas- 
tures, twenty-two years ago, he had been 
the subject of great interest, and at the 
time of his death was one of the most noted 
of wild animals in captivity. 

His antlers have been made probably the 
most famous in the world, through the pre- 
sentation of the magnificent antler chair to 
the nation’s great leader, President Roose- 
velt, upon the occasion of the President’s 
visit to Tacoma two years ago. Five and a 
half pairs are assembled in the beautiful 
chair now reposing in the White House, all 
of which were furnished by old Dick. The 
last pair shed is the only souvenir of him 
left in Tacoma 

Dr. A. T. Nossaman of Pagosa Springs, 
Colorado, writes as follows: “If you want 
to get big trout the coming season come to 
Pagosa. Any number were caught last year 
weighing from three and one-half to six 
pounds, and one that weighed only four 
ounces short of ten pounds, after being out 
of the water four hours. Mr. Anthony, who 
killed the famous grizzly, “Old Mose,” is 
talking of coming over this spring for bear 
They are usually very plentiful here.” 


you, O mountain friends! 


With mine your solemn spirit blends 


And life no more hath 


know the voice of 


separate ends 


I read each misty mountain sign 
P wave and pine 


And I am yours, and ye are mine 


Life’s burdens fall, its 


| lapse into the glad 


discords cease 
release 


Of Nature's own exceeding peace 


Whittier 
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The “Mosquito-Hawk” and his “Sting.”— 
“Why is the ‘darning needle’ or ‘dragon-fiy 
called mosquito-hawk”?’ Can it sting?’—B 
A. H. There are a great many _ species of 
dragon-flies, some of which live largely on 
mosquitos; therefore they have been given 
the name, “mosquito-hawk.” Watch one of 
the large gaudy, lace-winged fellows as he 
sails over a meadow, (for they by no means 
confine their wanderings to water-ways), and 
you will see him in the act of catching gnats 
and other small insects. Dragon-flies are 
not armed with “stingers,” neither do they 
bite when captured, consequently they are 
harmless. The eggs are layed either on the 
surface of the water, or attached to the stems 
of plants beneath the surface. The larve 
are aquatic, and feed on the lesser inhabi- 
tants of the water When the pupa is ma- 
ture, it crawls out into the open air; a rent 
appears over its shoulders and gradually the 
adult dragon-fly emerges. Whenever dragon- 
flles are abundant you will find, during the 
summer, numbers of these empty brown cases 
adhering to stones, logs, tree trunks 


and 

boat houses 
Nesting Season.—‘“‘When is the best time 
to look for birds’ nests?”—N. N. B I am 


tempted not to answer this question, for I 
fear that “N. N. B.” belongs to that class 
who, next to the cats, are doing more toward 
exterminating our song and_  insectivorous 
birds than any other agency—that is the “e 
collectors.” Let “N. N. B.” keep a journa 
and when he finds a nest, make entries such 
as the following: “June 1, 1905: Bluebird: 
nest in natural cavity of an apple tree, five 
feet from the ground; composed of grass and 
a few feathers; eggs, four, very light blue.’ 
and add to it any information of interest 
Then, if he will secrete himself nearby, and 
study the habits of the old birds, he will 
learn far more than he would if he took the 
eggs, and likely as not it will result in his 
becoming an ornithologist, which the mere 
collecting of birds’ eggs seldom makes of a 
boy. Although many of the early migrating 
birds begin to nest in April and May, the sea- 
son is at its height in June. Then the 
warblers, vireos, orioles, fiycatchers, 
pipers and others are nesting, and 


ve 
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sand- 
some of 
the early birds are raising a second brood 
Tent-Caterpillars.—"“R. J. H.” One of the 
many species of tent caterpillars, is the so- 
called “apple-tree worm.” It is the larva of 
a moth that lays its eggs in a band on the 
stems of the apple and wild cherry trees (in 
preference to other trees), during the fall 
The warmth of spring hatches the eggs, and 


the young caterpillars select an angle in thie 
branches and at once begin to spin a nest 


This nest is constructed in layers, and the 
caterpillars live between the layers entering 
by a hole at one end, and venturing out o1 
pleasant days to feed on the leaves of the 
tree They dislike water and will not leave 
their water-proof tent while it is raining o1 
until the dew has’ evaporated O1 the 

feeding excursions they spin a web é 

proceed, which possibly aids them to retur! 
In time, the caterpillars drop to the ground 


and eventually transform into moths 


White-footed Mice.—D. C. N. The descrip 
tion given of the mouse that disturbed your 
slumbers while you were camping in Minne 
sota, is too meager for me to identify the 
animal positively. It was probably a member 
of the genus Peromyscus, which compriss 
more than seventy-five species and sub-spe 
cies, some one of which is found in nearly 


every part of North America They ire 
locally called “deer mice,” “white-footed 
mice,” “wood mice,” and “jumping mice il 
though the true jumping mice (Zapus hud 
sonicus) are entirely different animals The 
white-footed mice vary in size from that of a 
small house mouse to a small rat, and inhabit 
woodlands, badlands, deserts, prairies, fields 


and swamps; making their nests under logs 
stumps, stones, in holes in the ground and 
natural cavities in the trees. Some species 
even construct bulky nests of dried grass 
among the branches of trees and bushes 
usually those traversed by vines Their food 
is nuts, seeds, grain, fruit, etc In future 
when you wish a bird or mammal identified 
send me its skin, skull; wings, tail and feet 
but do not kill it in violation of the law 


Salamanders and Their Food.—'‘Can you 
tell me why the red salamander is sometimes 
called ‘fire salamander,’ and what they should 
be fed in captivity.”"—R. G. The ancients be 
lieved that this salamander was so imper- 
vious to heat, that it would live in red-hot 
coals. The contrary, however, is true, for the 
Batrachians are a class of animals whose 
skins are extremely sensitive, even to the 
sun's rays. During clear weather, the red 
salamander remains under leaves, stones, or 
logs in the deep, damp forests, and appears 
only on cloudy days or after the sun has set 
Like most reptiles and batrachians, sala- 
manders -will live a long time without food 
Owing to their insectivorous diet, it is diffi- 
cult to procure proper food for them in cap- 
tivity, but they will do well on earth worms 
and small pieces of raw beef, offered on the 
end of a tooth-pick 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

Wm. Overholt, Estherville, Ia Are bull- 
heads or cat-fish game fish in Iowa and could 
you catch them before May 15th? 

nswer.—The Iowa law reads as follows 
“No one shall take from the waters of the 
state between the 15th day of November and 
the 15th day of May any bass, pike, croppies, 
pickerel, cat-fish, or other game fish,” from 
which we would infer, of course, that cat- 
fish are considered game fish in Iowa. You 
would therefore not be allowed to catch any 
before the 15th day of May 


J. A. Umholz, 1630 Vine St., Philadelphia 
Please answer the following questions upon 
the dog. I have been greatly benefited by 
reading some of the answers to correspond- 
ents as published in “Outdoor Life” and 
therefore hope you will answer the following 
in that magazine at your earliest conven- 
ience: Do you know of the existence of such 
a worm in a dog known as a hydrophobia 
worm; if so, what is it and where is it 
found? Is there any way known to medical 
science by which a dog can be made rabid, 


° 


artificially; if so how 

Answer We referred the above to Dr 
Mark White of Denver, who replied as fol- 
lows: “I Know of such a worm as your cor- 
respondent refers to, but there is no sucha 
worm which is capable of producing rabies 
in any animal. The medical world is in pos- 
session of too many facts pertaining to rabies 
to entertain for a minute such a theory or 
dream. When you or your neighbor has an 
animal develop rabies you may rest assured 
that there has been in your neighborhood an 
animal with the disease which has bitten 
yours. Rabies is an infectious disease trans- 
mitted by the bite of a rabid animal. If a 
rabid dog or cat should bite a fowl, or any 
warm blooded animal it would be apt to die 
of rabies. (2) Investigators have supperated 
and cultivated a substance from the saliva 
of rabid dogs and produced rabies in dogs, 
rabbits, guineapigs, cats, rats and mice by 
injecting it into the eye, also the brain. An- 
other, and the method used in the labora- 
tories, is to remove a certain portion (about 
the size of a pea) of the brain of an animal 
which has died of rabies This is triturated 
with water or glycerine and a few drops are 
injected into the eye of two rabbits The 
rabbits will develop rabies and die in from 
fourteen to twenty-three days It has been 
shown that the poison is a solid body which 
could be supperated from the saliva of a 
rabid dog by means of plaster of Paris filter 
plates. The profession is satisfied that rabies 
is due to a micro-organism which is_ too 
small to be seen by our present microscopes 

H. M. Holverson, M. D., Pittsburg, Kans 
I am afraid I have come to that point where 
I must get away to the mountains. I wanta 
place where I can sleep out doors from May 


until October. I don’t care about being near 
a large town. Any place will do, just so that 
I can get the necessities of life. I would like 
to go to a place where I can fish and hunt 
and get enough for my own meals. I am yet 
strong in the sense it is used to describe a 
“lunger.” I want to regain my health and I 
want to be where I can pass the time with 
pleasure if that be possible. I thought that 
in your position you might know of a good 
point to strike for, or possibly you may know 
of some others who wishes to do the same 
thing. Any information given will be highly 
appreciated. 

Answer:—One of the best places in Colo 
rado that we know of for you to go to is 
Levi Ward's resort at Buford, Colorado. The 
surroundings there are beautiful, there is the 
best fishing we know of in the state and the 
best deer section is only fifteen miles away 
This resort is in Northern Colorado, reached 
via the D. & R. G. or Colorado Midland from 
Denver. You would get off at Newcastle and 
travel fifty miles north to the South Fork of 
the White ricer via Mud Springs. If you pack 
out from Newcastle you could camp anywhere 
along the South Fork of the White or the 
main White River. A more convenient point 
to reach (as it is on the railroad) is Vernon 
Davis’ resort at Almont, Colorado, where 
good fishing and grouse shooting—also some 
deer hunting—is to be had. Also D. N. Cas- 
sell’s, at Cassells, Colorado, only sixty miles 
from Denver on the railroad, where is found 
excellent trout fishing, and some deer hunt- 
ing. 

Frank E. Bowen, North Windham, Conn.- 
There is a question that I would like to ask 
you, or some reader of Outdoor Life, and that 
is: At what distance from the muzzle is the 
penetration of any rifle the greater? Or in 
other words, will a .32-20 rifle penetrate as 
much atten rods as it will at one rod? 
Trusting that I shall find an answer to the 
above question through Outdoor Life 

Answer An answer cannot be given that 
will apply to all rifles, but the average dis- 
tance at which the greatest velocity, which 
will give the greatest penetration, is at- 
tained is from thirty to forty feet from the 
muzzle The reason given for this is that 
the gases on leaving the muzzle of the gun 
are traveling at a higher rate of velocity 
than the bullet and continue to impart their 
force to the bullet (now traveling unimpeded 
by the barrel friction) for about thirty to 
forty feet. 

Target Shooter, Council Bluffs, Ia.—Which 
is the most accurate cartridge, the .25-20 or 
the .32-20, and would either one shoot more 
accurate in a thirty-inch barrel than in the 
regular twenty-four-inch? Can I use high- 
pressure shells in the “1892” Winchester in 
these same calibers? 

Answer.—The .25-20 is considered more 
accurate than the .32-20 though the differ- 
ence is slight The Winchester “high  ve- 
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locity” cartridges can be used in the model 
‘92 rifles. 

Cc. H. Smith, Butte, Mont.—Can you tell 
me where I can get wild rice? 


Answer.—From Chas. Gilchrist of Port 
Hope, Ontario 
G. S. A., Lion’s Head, Ontario.—(1) Will 


some one who knows give a description of the 
.33 caliber Winchester rifle as to its smashing 
power, penetration, trajectory; and has it 
much recoil? Also, (2) Will a rifle of twen- 
ty-four inch length of barrel, have the same 
flatness of trajectory and penetration as the 
same rifle would have if it were a twenty- 
eight inch length of barrel? 


Answer.—(1) The weight of bullet of the 
.83 Winchester, model 1886, is 200 grains; 


muzzle velocity 2056 foot seconds; muzzle 
energy, 1,876 foot pounds; penetration, 13% 
inch pine boards; trajectory at 200 yards 


(height at 100 yards) 5.78 in.; at 200 yards 
(height at 150 yards) 15.51 in. (2) In barrels 
of .30 cal. or over the twenty-eight inch 
length would have a flatter trajectory than 
the twenty-four-inch, as the powder has a 
greater length of surface in which to burn 





Cc. F. Hobind, Chicago, Ill.—Sometime ago 
I noticed a question asked and answered in 
Outdoor Life relative to the shooting of a 
rifle up and down hill—whether it would 
shoot high or low in shooting either way. I 
forget the answer given, but would like to 
enquire, as some of my friends and I have 
had a controversy over the matter. 


Answer—Unfortunately in our reply a 
few months ago to the question “Will a rifle 
shoot high or low in shooting up and down 
hill?” we committed a serious error in stat- 
ing that it would shoot high in shooting 
down hill, but low in shooting up hill. This 
answer was not only allowed to go undis- 
puted, but in an issue following the one con- 
taining our reply one of the West’s recog- 
nized authorities used about a page of non- 
pareil*type in coinciding with us. Our answer 
was given only after a supérficial glance at 
the conditions, but after reading it in cold 
type and digesting it more carefully we saw 
our error, and would have corrected it in the 
next issue, but thought we would wait and 
run our corrected reply with the volleys of 
protests which we thought would 


come in 


None having come, we now desire to place 
our readers who have taken up this subject 
aright. It is well known that there is no 
trajectory and no variation caused by gravity 
in shooting a rifle vertically, either upward 
or downward. It will therefore be seen that 
the greatest trajectory to the flight of the 
ball is when the rifle is on the horizontal 
plane. By either lowering or raising the 
muzzle of the barrel this trajectory is de- 
creased, thereby causing the bullet to shoot 
high in shooting either upward or downward 
from this horizontal plane (with, of course, 
same sighting as is used in shooting horizon- 
tal). Mr. H. M. Pope, the expert rifle barrel 
maker and champion rifle shot, of Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., has the following to say on this 
subject: Theoretically the rifle should shoot 
high in shooting either up or down hill and 
practically it would so unless the different 
positions assumed in shooting in different di- 
rections influenced the flight of the bullet. A 
change of elevation of the rifle (leaving out 
the questions of flip, buckling of the barrel, 
ete., and effects of holding) is done only to 
counteract the effects of gravity or what is 
commonly Known as the trajectory of the 
rifle. If the rifle is shot vertically either up- 
ward or downward, no change whatever is 
needed for the trajectory as there is none 
properly speaking, and all the correction of 
sights which is necessary would be that 
needed to correct the distances of the sights 
from the bore which would vary with the 
distances shot. If the sights were set par- 
allel to the bore and the rifle shot perfectly 
the bullet hole at all vertical distances would 
be the same distance from the line of sight 
that the sights are from the center of the 
bore. It follows therefore from the foregoing 
that the elevation required for a rifie shot 
up or down hill would be that necessary for 
the horizontal distance from the horizontal 
distance from the object to the shooter and 
not the distance actually shot over. By this 
I mean the distance from the shooter to a 
perpendicular line either over or under the 
object, according to whether the shooter is 
shooting up or down hill. In the statements 
above, the writer has not considered any of 
the inaccuracies of the rifle or 
causes except gravity which cause a rifle 
to shoot to a different spot from where the 
bore of the rifle is pointed, and consider the 
rifle’ used of course to be a perfect shooter 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 
The Story of Estes Park and a Guide Book; 
by Enos A. Mills; 112 pages; illustrated; 


cloth, $1.50; paper, $1.25; Outdoor Life 

Pub. Co., Denver. 

This book has just been issued from the 
press, and in beauty of make-up and interest 
compares favorably with any of the regular 
$1.50 books from the press of Eastern pub- 
lishers. The descriptions of Estes Park and 
Long's Peak are graphic word pictures, and 
the descriptions of the lakes, trees, fowers, 
the glaciers, the old volcano and the varied 
scenes are the prose poems of a Nature lover. 
The fifty half-tone pictures show many rare 
bits of the lovely and the wild. The pictures 
alone make it a valuable souvenir of Colo- 
rado’s most beautiful mountain park It is 
written in an interesting style, and gives a 
glimpse of the author, the Colorado. state 
snow observer 


Uneooked Foods and How to Use Them; by 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Christian; 250 pages, 
12-mo. cloth, price $1.00. The Health Cul- 
ture Co., 153 West 23rd Street, New York 
This volume considers the diet question 

from a point of view that has been taken by 

no other work The authors claim that the 
application of heat in the cooking of food 
destroys some of the important food elements 
that were vital and organic by 
them inorganic, 


rendering 
including those that are 
needed in the building up of the system and 
the maintenance of bodily and mental health 
The various products as cereals, fruits, nuts, 
milk, ete., are taken up with comparative 

ligestion, etc.; 
the effects of cooking are set forth, and the 
preparation of uncooked foods, showing that 
the doing away with this would emancipate 
woman from the thraldom of the kitchen and 
the cook stove, and solve in a degree at least 
the servant question 


tables of food values, time of < 


The Master-Word; by L. H. Hammond; 334 
pages; cloth, $1.50 postpaid The MacMil- 
lan Co.; 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
This-work is an attempt to show some as- 

pects of present-day relations between the 
two races in the South. it deals with some 
of the difficulties and dangers inevitable in 
the presence of so much childishness and ig- 
norance; and brings out the marked and in- 
creasing class distinctions among the  ne- 
groes, which are the hope of the race and of 
the South. Against this background are 
placed the white woman who dominates the 
story, and a girl belonging to that small, but 
most pathetic, class of mulattoes in whom 
the white blood so largely predominates that 
their natures are not black, but white—the 
class which desires social equality. The story 
emphasizes both the sympathy due such un- 
fortunates, and the inevitableness and justice 
of the line which must be drawn 

The American Thoroughbred; by Chas. E. Tre- 
vathan; cloth, $2; 494 pages. The MacMii- 
lan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
Mr. Trevathan tells a story interesting to 


every man who knows a good horse when he 
sees him. He discusses the various strains 
and their origins, and makes the reader ac- 
quainted with the men whose names are fa- 
miliar to every lover of horses as having done 
most for their general improvement in breed- 
ing. It is very readable and full of entertain- 
ing anecdotes of both men and horses. The 
book is fully illustrated from photographs 
and is published in the uniform binding of 
the American Sportsman’s Library. 





The Physical Culture Life; by Irving Han- 
cock; 230 pages; $1.25, net. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

This book is intended as a guide for all 
who seek the simple laws of abounding 
health, and shows as a frontispiece a half- 
tone cut of a summer camp, the outers being 
busily occupied cooking a meal, eating and 
thoroughly enjoying the woods-life. This 
book will be a valuable aid to the novice who 
has just begun with the realization that he 
owes it to himself to take good and rational 
care of his body and who encounters at the 
outset so much pseudo-instructions that is 
confusing, and who meets with so much con- 
tradictory advice, that he longs for a com- 
prehensive and yet brief exposition of what 
is, after all, a very simple matter. The phy- 
sical culture life is not a complex one. Only 
obedience to the simple and readily ascer- 
tained laws of nature is sought. The author 
advises his readers to be simple, natural and 
sensible, and by so doing it is easy to get on 
the physical culture road and to keep there. 





The Beagle; by Jas. M. Pulley, John Arthur 
Chapman, Louis Steffin, F. B. Zimmer, et 
al.; edited by Reno B. Cole; 194 pages; 
$1.00 Wheaton College Press, Wheaton 
Illinois. 

This is one of the best works on the 
beagle ever published, being written by men 
of recognized authority on the subject. It 
treats of the history, breeding, rearing, train- 
ing and kennel management of the breed 
Some of the chapters are as follows: “Form- 
ing a Pack,” “Training the Beagle for a Gun 
Dog,” “Drag Hunting with Beagles,” “The 
Pocket Beagle,” etc. 


Riding and Driving, by Edward 8S. Anderson 
and Price Collier; 442 pages; $2 net. The 
MacMillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
This volume is the joint work of Mr. An- 

derson and Mr. Collier. Mr. Anderson's object 

is to teach riding and the training of horses 

He includes rising one hundred pictures 

made by taking a young horse in hand and 

bringing it before the camera in various 
stages of its education. Pictures there are 
also of the various breeds of horses of all 
countries best suited to the saddle. Mr. Col- 

lier, who has been for ten years or more a 

student of the horse both theoretically and 

practically, gives a sketch of the horse in his 
development and use, maintaining that no one 
can become an accomplished horseman with- 
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out some Knowledge of the horse's ancestry 

history and anatomy. 

An Angler’s Hours, by H. T. 
264 pages; $1.50. The 
Fifth Ave., New York. 
This work will appeal to _ the 

angler, the critical kind. It is ably and 

cleverly written, six of the sketches having 
appeared first in The London Field and five in 

Macmillan’s Magazine. The interesting chap- 

ters take the angler again over the trails of 

his favorite fishing grounds, and sends to 
him the murmur of the streams, a gleam of 
the old sunshine and a thrill of spring 


Sherringham; 
Macmillan Co 66 


expert 


THE HUNTER’S MARRIAGE. 

One of our favorite contributors, noted for 
the humor of his literary effusions, recently 
wrote us a personal letter on the marriage of 
his son. With the permission of the author 
we reproduce herewith the letter, leaving out 
all proper names. As both father and son are 
intrepid and experienced hunters, the letter 
may have an added interest to our readers 
aside from the humor displayed 

Mac:—L— is The 


married. morning 


breeze played through the auburn locks of 
my newly-married son and he moves over 
the face of the earth with that firm and 


stately tread quite in keeping with the acts 
of a man who realizes the great responsibili- 
ties of life. 


The wedding was successful 
and managed with skill under prescribed 
rules governing such entertainments. The 


maid of honor did honor to her position and 
the bridesmaids swung into place in perfect 
form. The best-man and other male contin- 
gent toed the line looking clean, manly and 
wise. The bride and groom faced the ordeal 
and minister as veterans—cool, calm and col- 


lected. The music-producer pounded the 
ivories with practiced touch, and a six- 
months-old child, who was nearing the 


boundary line of distant relationship with our 
family disturbed the quiet by squalling, and 
was rémoved to a place of safety by the dis- 
tressed mother. The preacher well earned 
the tendered stipend by offering abundant 
good and wholesome, warmed-over and but- 
little-heeded advice, and uttering a few semi- 
commanding words in his official 
This closed act one, and we 


capacity 
rode to the 


OF 
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house, where the handsome bride and manl 
groom took positfons, and 

were in order I entered into this labor wit 

vigor and kissed the bride and congratulated 
her abundantly. I continued the good 
and kissed and congratulated all of the 
looking girls and women from two to five 
times each, until two roughly-reared married 
men forced me into a chair, and 
gritted his teeth the 
wise.” I began to 


congratulatior 


work 


good 


while one 
other 
feel the 


remarked, “Get 


effects of my 


efforts and heard the summons to supper! 
with gladness. 
I ate in a speechless manner until called 


upon for a little talk. With one hand full 
of cake I arose and assured them that I was 
a strong advocate of marrying young and as 
often as was compatible with the laws of the 
state in which you reside. I called the atten- 
tion of my hearers to the accredited wisdom 
and fine sense of judgment of Solomon and of 
his numerous wives. I also made mention of 
that celebrated explorer, Sir Brigham Young 
as a successful and much-married man l 
told of another of which it required the ef- 
forts of his whole wifely contingent to keep 
him out of office at Washington, D. C., and 
of another that kept a strenuous f 
determined wives busy to keep him in jail. I 
was listened to with attention, and when my 
listeners became noisy or rendered vehement 
applause I occupied the 
cake. 
Supper 


force o 


moments in eating 


over the music-loving attempted 
song, but discovered their inability to render 
but one line at a time after their efforts at 
the festive board. At that bewitching hour 
when graveyards are said to yawn I noticed 
a sack of Texas rice and a large basket of old 
brought into the hall. I gave the 
young couple the tip and they fled, thereby 
escaping friendly assault The tip was i 
sisted upon as a matter of personal safety, as 
I feared in the subsequent festivities some of 
the married men and jealous youths might 
unintentionally do me serious bodily harn 
The young couple received many useful anid 


shoes 


valuable presents—Furniture, china, e2 
silverware, linen, articles of adornment 
money and one young black-and-tar yur 
pup. I dreampt of earthquakes, cyclones, in 
undations, war and mosquitoes 

Well, we are all married, but I trust it w 


have no general effect on wild 


OMINOUS SIGNS. 


I hear the wind a wailing 
Through the sear and leafless tree 
Black clouds in air are scudding 
Like ships on treacherous sea 


A humid drop:comes 


falling, 


Comes dashing 'gainst my cheek; 
I'll hie me to my wigwam, 
For the sky begins to leak. 


-WALTER SCOTT 


HASKELL 





























The articles contributed to this department need not necessarily be confined te camp- 
ing and outfits, and such things, but can include anything tWat would be of benefit to a 
man in the woods. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Editor Life While walking 
down the street of Trenton, Mo., a few days 
ago my eye fell upon the picture of two men 
in a boat beneath the word “Outdoor Life.” 
My wife noticed it as soon as I did and said 
“You don’t want that; you know it will start 
the fever a month before it is time.” But 
with a slight argument I convinced her that 
it was the book I wanted, and I must say 
that I found many interesting articles, and 
if you will permit me to encroach on your 
time, I will commend some and criticize oth- 
ers, for 1 see no article but what reminds me 
of some experience I with 
rod or gun. 

I will take them as I see them in the 
book The picture of the scaled partridge: 
It is a beauty, and reminds me of a hunt 
I had at Big Springs, Tex Mr. Bordwell, 
proprietor of the Depot hotel, took us in the 
hills for a day’s sport. It was to be bob cat, 
coyote, jack rabbit or blue quail. We did not 
jump any of the first two mentioned, but 
found plenty of the latter, and let me say 
if you are not a good runner, don’t take a 
chance, for they are the limit for bird shoot- 
ing. 

“Men with Whom to Go Camping:” 


Outdoor 


have had either 


I read 
that article over several times and the more 
I think of it, the more I long to go on a hunt 
with I. J. Bush, M. D., for he is a man sel- 
dom found. 

“Running Coyotes: Another splendid ar- 
ticle, and how the pictures bring back that 
old fever of wanting my favorite horse and 
saddle, and then the kill. Here I draw a 
sigh and turn the page to “After the Bat- 
tle.” At this I can see many similar expe- 
riences which I have had, and again the feel- 
ing of that moment’s excitement creeps over 
me 

“On the Oro Grande,” by C. S. Moody, M. D 
I read this article with great pleasure. His 
outfit was a plenty, but as to the grub, 1 
may here give advice to some who are going 
camping, in the way of minimizing the load 
of the pack. If you are going in the woods 
or mountains for the summer, wouldn’t you 
like to have a nice egg omelet for breakfast? 
If so, while preparing your outfit, scramble 
a few dozen raw eggs, place them where they 


can be thoroughly dried by the sun, then 


mash and grind them up to puwuc. and yvu 
can put eight or ten dozen treated in this 
way into a quarter-pound baking powder can 
When you come to use them a teaspoonful in 
two pints of water will make omelet enough 
for four. And now would you like some 
mashed potatoes? If so, while preparing 
your outfit, have a bushel or two of potatoes 
peeled; boil them thoroughly and drain the 
water off, place them in a pan and put them 
in the oven until they are dried to a crisp. 
Treat them in the same manner as the eggs 
by grinding in a coffee mill. They will occupy 
about the same space and should be cooked in 
about the same manner. 

If the frame of your landing net is going 
to be cumbersome and in the way, leave it 
at home, but take the net. A small piece 
of black alder may be used instead of the 


frame. 
“Moose Hunting in Nova Scotia:” That 
brings back recollections of my first expe- 


rience in catching salmon fries and tommy 
cods, for it was a short ways from Digby 
when I caught my first tom cod, and with my 
trout rod had an afternoon of pleasure land- 
ing pollock. 

“The Grand Old Northland River:” How 
it fills your bosom with swift throbs and may 
I live the last verse over. And just below 
we see a picture of Dall De Weese. That 
reminds me of the marble knife I got while 
at Gladstone, Mich., and of the many meals 
at camp I helped prepare with the same. 

The article “Hunting Deer With Dogs,” 
signed “A Sportsman,” I wouldn't be afraid 
to wager this man lives in southern Louis- 
iana and hunts deer among the palmettos. I 
have refused several invitations to go with 
parties after this kind of sport (7). Too bad 
‘A Sportsman” did not sign his name. As to 
the little answer by the editor, it was far too 
short and too tame, for the man that can 
pit his cunning with a deer, elk or antelope 
is entitled to those he bags. 

“A Shields Admirer:” Yes, Recreation has 
failed. It contained many a good article and 
we must admit that Mr. Shields has done a 
great deal of good, and should not be classed 
among the game hogs. For well I remem- 
ber when grayling were plenty in “the Lit- 
tle Manistee,"’ I sat in a boat with Mr. Har- 
ris (who then edited the American Angler), 
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the man who ran the boat, and my father. I 
took off the fly the greater share of two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight grayling. The most of 
them were caught by my father in less than 
five hours. I hope no one would class us 
among the game hogs for at camp there were 
twelve or fourteen to help eat our catch, 
while a great number of them were taken to 
New York City, to mothers, wives or sweet- 
hearts of some of the party. If my memory 
does not fail me, it was on this trip that Mr. 
Harris caught “the big grayling’’ whose dor- 
sal fin he so much cherished and which I 
few years ago in his collection, 
was touring the country in his 


saw only a 
while he 
special 
Now come we to “Outdoor Wrinkles” and 
we read a lot of good things, especially how 
to dress for camp life. I advise, in selecting 
your bedsite, to have your head to the north 
and your back to the west. 
Then I see an article by G. 
of Linden, Ia. 
bocker of 
would they 
for each 


car. 


H. Messenger 
Could he and H. G. Knicker- 
Galva, Ill, become acquainted, 
not form a nice companionship 
other, and follow out Mr. Knicker- 


bocker’s idea of a wagon trip. I would sug- 


gest Minnesota and Wisconsin for their 
maiden trip. They will find plenty of fish 
and game. 

Now, on page 436, the writer of the ar- 


ticle claims to have killed a deer at six hun- 
dred yards with a .30-30. I for one will be- 
lieve this story for I remember a case which 
I believe occurred in the spring of ’79 while 
[I was on a camping trip in northern Michi- 
gan. It was about dusk one evening and the 
geese were flying over us. One of the party, 
who had a muzzle-loading rifle and shotgun 
(rifle over the shot barrel), said: “Watch me 
bring that lead bird down He raised his 
gun to his shoulder and without taking any 
aim, he fired, walked away, stood his gun 
against a tree and came back into the open 
to watch the geese in their flight, when one 
of the party said: “What is the matter with 
that bird?” It had started on a downward 
course. We took our dogs and found the 
bird about a half mile from our camp with 
its head cut clean from its body. The man 
who fired the shot was Jake Hill of Kalkaska, 
Mich. 

I see many articles on the large and small 


calibre guns. I use a Winchester .44. My 
six-shooter is a Colt’s Frontier of the same 
calibre. They have always given me excel- 


lent satisfaction. 

In speaking of this I am reminded of my 
first experience with the Winchester. I was 
then a very small boy, perhaps at the age of 
ten or twelve. My shooting irons were a 
muzzle-loading shotgun, barrel longer than 


myself. My pistol was an old Colt’s Navy 
muzzle-loader also. When I had powder 
horn and shot pouch slung over my shoul- 


der, my belt with my hunting knife, revolver 
and hatchet strapped to me, and nine buck- 
shot in front of five drams of powder in my 
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gun, I felt as if I were a match for anything 
that ran the woods. But one day a party of 
hunters came to our camp. One of them car- 
ried a Winchester. I looked on him as a 
immense wealth, that he could be 
the owner of sucha gun. As it happened, on 
the following day one of the party wounded 
a large deer and it fell to my lot to be one 
to track him; my companion was to be the 
man with the Winchester. We followed him 
until nearly began to prepare 
camp for the night; as we were waiting fo 
the coffee to boil, I ventered to pick up the 
Winchester to look at it. As I did so, the 
owner told me to try a shot. 
taught by my father never to 


man of 


sundown, so 


been 


Having 


waste ammu 


nition, I looked about to find some game 
shoot at. As our supper would be but cof 
fee and biscuit, I thought perhaps I could 


find a partridge. I walked down an old lum 


ber road and, to my surprise, a deer walked 


in front of me. I thought it the biggest 
deer I had ever seen, so I swung the gur 
down, drew sight and fired. Wher the 
smoke cleared away I was surprised to see 
the deer still standing. I tried another shot 
and then went up to see what results You 


can guess my feeling when alongside of the 
road I found a deer lying dead and other 
tracks leading off in the direction of the 
swamp with bloodstains spurting 
on the snow. About fifteen rods from where 
the deer stood when I shot we found 
with a bullet through the 
mention for the 
page 420 


Heart.” 


each 


a faw 
heart. This I 
benefit of the article o1 
entitled “Game Shot Through the 
OLIVER LABADIE 


TIME LOST AND TIME SAVED. 


Editor Outdoor Life In writing for “Out 
Wrinkles” it is hardly to be 
that any one writer will 
ject thoroughly, 
some practical 


door expected 
cover any one sub 
but if each will contribute 
ideas, it is sure to prove one 
of the most interesting features of the mag 
azine. What one does not know, another: 
may suggest, and if the readers will but de 
vote a little thought to such subjects we may 
expect to see an interest developed that wi 
compel the editor to 
Here is a 


enlarge his 
wrinkle for the 


magazine 


man who hunts 
horseback which will save valuable time 
adopted. A “fumble” after the gun and 


time in throwing the reins 
over the horse’s head may mean the loss of a 
hard-earned Neglect of this precau- 
tion to save time may mean being “left afoot” 
a long ways from camp. Therefore when rid- 
ing, use long reins with ends loose, not tied 
or buckled together. Always keep both ends 
on right side of horse’s neck. When game is 
sighted, drop right rein, and in stepping from 
saddle, let left rein fall to the ground. The 
loose, trailing ends of the reins hampers the 
movements of the horse and make him easily 
caught when wanted. Wear the rifle 
bard on left'side of saddle On the right it 
‘ 


second’s loss of 


shot. 


scab- 





Ss 
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more or less in the rope and ne- 


cessitates reaching over the horse’s neck to 
draw the gun The left be x the side from 
which the horseman always mounts and dis- 
mounts, and being the free side of the sad- 
dle it s the place for the gu Instead of 

aving the scabbard attached to the saddle 

it manner by long straps, have two 





tened to saddle and two snaps 


Snap the scabbard 


snaps 


to these rings < saddle and it is there to 
stay, always right and doesn’t flap 
In using a rifle or revolver, practice rapid 
shooting so that when a miss at game oc- 
rs you will be able to deliver quickly an 
ite second or third shot, as the case 
may re re Some may say that this rapid- 
re practice no good; that one shot rightly 
p ed is of far more value tl many fired 
rapidly and all wild. I agree with them, but 
rapid and rate shooting go together 
then it will be readily seen that it is a com 
bination hard to beat en who is pro 
ent this respect is the man who wil 
s S way out of ght yrné easily 
where the deliberate yt, t g in expert 
nig not find time t 
Another suggestior Ir leaning small 


é 
rout, hold fish in left hand, head from 


nd rip up from the vent to gills 


you 
Then cut 


the head nearly off and entrails wi be drawn 
from fish fastened to he Two strokes of 
the Knife is all that is required and it is sur- 
prising to see how rapidly and perfectly 
small trout can be dressed by this method 
This means something to a hungry man get 


ting them ready for the frying pan 
Before retiring for the night, t 


he thought 


il camper always sees to it that a quantity 


of k ng and di Ww s onveniently 
stored for the morning fir 7 S saves the 
enamel on the teeth and does away with the 
old me 1 rag hewing When going 


on a short trip, where one only takes a small 


q ntity of flour and intends using baking 
powder, much time and trouble may be saved 


by thoroughly mixing the flour, baking pow- 
der i salt in the sack before starting out 
It is then ready for use by simply adding a 
prope mount of water Ss always right 
Good impers save time nd profanity by 
having place for ever = (not too many 
places) and seeing to it t t everything is 
kept in its proper place, whether on the trail 
or ir imp Nothing detracts more from the 
pleasures of a hunting trip than eternally 

nting for things that are needed The axe 
iS an important tool and should be fastened 
to the pack in such a way that it can be got- 
ten at without unpacking, for often it is 
needed on the trail Time is a valuable item 
in a day’s travel and there are many ways 


of making the 
Always 


most of it by judicious man- 
t for it whether it 
“cinching up irowing the dia- 
or getting at the axe ways 


age better than 


agement. look 


be when 


mond,” Some 


of doing things others and 


} 


the close observer adopts only the 


handiest 





and 
pended upon 
way to 
“fumbling is 
man and 
slower 
indifferent 


worst poss ble 


tent This and the 
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be de- 


which 
Getting at things in the right 
desired end without 
experienced 
over his 
careless or 


quickest methods may 
accomplish the 
what marks the 
gives him the advantage 
thinking, slower acting, 
companions. 


ASHLEY A. HAINES 


TEEPEE TENTS—THE POLE QUESTION 


Editor Outdoor Life The difficulty of ob- 
erect the is the 
objection to it as an all-round 
smoke habit are the pre- 


iining poles to teepee 


lominating features that tend to offset its 
many advantages and which have always 
weighed he ily against its popularity Mr 


iields in his book and 


“Camping 





\ one pole tee pee. 


Camp Outfits” describes a tent on the teepee 


order which he adopted and the manner of 


using it in connection with an inside fire 
which may appeal to some of Outdoor Life's 
reader The tent referred to is practically 
in 8-foot miner’s or pyramid tent with an 





18-inch opening in the top. It is mounted 
over four or six poles whose top ends are 
tied together and the buts are spread out 


in the form of a square or hexagon as the 
case may be In a tent of this size a fire 


impossible with any satisfaction 
without resorting to some scheme for draft. 
This problem was solved by digging a trench 
across the floor of the tent with the ends 
opening outside of it In the center a short 
trench was dug of the same size and 
intersection of trenches a 
was built to receive a square piece 
which the fire was made. 


was found 


cross 
over the these 
platform 


of sheet 


iron on 


The long trench was covered with bark and 
dirt on the inside of the tent on each side 
of the fire, making of it a tunnel through 


which the air was admitted to supply for the 
fire the draft. 

This is the substance of the scheme which 
he describes as a howling success and which 
may be applied to a teepee as well. With no 
sheet iron a platform built of green sticks, 

x 


necessary 























covered with mud, dirt or rocks might serve 
the purpose equally well. I have never tried 
this plan personally, but having ised his 
style of tent, I can speak knowingly regard- 
ing the need 


ff something of this sort. Most 
of my own experiments to dodge the smoke 
nuisance in small tents were failures and 
the only system I developed on my own 
hook was to use a large tent nd keep an 
eye on the fire Some exhibition of Indiar 
patience is required at times, such as gusty 
days, etc., but there is a seamy side to e\ 
thing which must be apparent in any kind of 
a tent in some form. The pole question is a 
most important matter and a reliable method 
of erecting a teepee under unfavorable ci: 
cumstances makes of it according to my 
own ideas a perfect tent This problem I 
have figured out two ways—the first way for 
the dry country man who camps in a country 
minus poles of any description and who must 
needs travel light as possible from prefer 
ence For him the tent shown in the i 
tration may fit. This is strictly a one-polk 
teepee and is to be used with a jointed bam 
boo pole which is fitted up with a stationary 
fitting to hold two sticks that stretch tl 
flaps on smoke vent The fittings to make 
this pole may be obtained from any canoe 
maker and a sheet of asbestos paper with 
which to wrap the bottom joint will cost but 
a trifle Other material for the pole itself 
may be utilized where bamboo is not read 
obtained The height of this tent in ea 
size is one and one-half feet greater th 
the diameter at base and it is made from 
heavy unbleached muslin reinforced inside 
at points of greatest strain This increased 
pitch results in neater shape and better 
draft It will stand considerable wind, but 
no one-pole tent made up so light as his 
will be’ cyclone proof 

Scheme No. 2 is to fit up the regulatior 
teepee cover with a cap as shown by dotted 
lines in the illustration This cap is made 
to lace onto the cover through eyelets placed 
in a tape which is firmly sewed to the two 
eorresponding edges of the cap and teepe 
cover. To take up the sag in the sides of this 
tent it must be ribbed with strong braided 
cord running from each loop to what would 
be a common center at the apex, but whic! 
in the teepee cover ends at the joint of cap 
attachment which may be made of heavier 
goods to withstand the strain put upon it 
This plan I think would make it a fairly 
good shape when erected with one pole I 
once used ten braided cords fastened to a 
ring which, when erected with a single pole 
made a perfect substitute for poles, but whici 
also made considerable trouble from becom 
ing tangled easily. With this cord frame 
work I invented a simple method of stretch 
ing and regulating the smoke flaps which 
is made as follows: Fasten flap stick sockets 
to a strap on a loose rivet and at a proper 
distance apart so that one socket will be on 
either side of the pole when strap is buckled 
around it Another strap is fitted up in a 
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} 


Similiar manner wit tw 

snaps and this is to be buckled 

directly below the extreme top 

stout cord fastened to each flay 
two-thirds of its length out fror t I 
nd passed through the snap nd 


pole inside does the trick 
f the cord are fastened to the 
nvenient height and by t met 


but little trouble to manipulate fil 


the inside just as required 
With this much informatio to c O 
yone who is greatly interested 
improvements ought to be 


tent that would not only be unig 


practical The teepee cover ers 
framework of poles offers Or 
must of necessitv be dispensed w 


y other method of erecting 





but one of an ngenius t 
. sil irrange 1 teeper for € 
t ill suspense in regard ) 
rei of poles at the nex 
d e away wit d the ‘ g 
er what comes the tent go l 
vonderfully 1. W. LOWDERMI c 


HOPKINS’ CAMP KIT. 


Editor Outdoor Life Mr. A. W. Lowder! 
k has given the readers of Out 

ome very interesting and p 

bout camp beds and 0 g 

nstrated his knowledge l x pe 
incertain tern 2 ‘ 

loubt that he wi p tica 1 


mp kit before he starts the t 


the trail to the happy hunting grou St 
I will venture the following ut 

An ideal camp kit shou 
form, light in weight, conver 
nd sufficient for all pract nee Cee 
ng these points in view, I w 


give, in as few words as po 


) of what I have oO 
Ine 

Of first importance to 
good water bucket yne tl ‘ 

rious purposes, such as camp kK 

b, ete, and iwair it 

ve water handy in case 

mps its bounds Many a d ro fore 
re might have been prevented 1 I ket 
of water at the proper tim« For 
poses it IS most satistactor t 
smith make one to order, a yllow Mak 
the bucket out of the best e a & % 2 

nd in shape something like a ym 
boiler, twelve inches high, te nc] vide 

d six inches across The seams sl] l 
louble turned, so that it may be 
the fire, and it should be fitted wit! good 
over and strong bail Now bear in n l 


dimension of the bucket, and the 
everything in the entire kit must 


telescope together, so as to take up 
little space as possible, and p 
select three pans, about nine nd 


inches across the top and three inche i 
one for a.wash pan, one for doug ind on¢ 
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for fruit, etc. The first two should be light 
tin, the third best enameled ware A requi- 
site number of tin cups and tin plates that 
will nest nicely, will slip in beside the pans 
into the bucket, and knives and forks 
spoons, ete., may be poked in around 
Always have your tea, coffee, salt, sugar 


dried fruit, flour, and in fact everything that 
i sift 


through the outfit 


is likely to become'__ scattered 
about and 


in strong 


out or 
neatly 
for 


put up 


canvas bags, made especially 


the purpose, with the name of each article 
plainly marked on the outside of the bag 
This arrangement will save annoyance and 
confusion in the search for things when 
needed for use. In packing the bucket, wrap 
plenty of clean dish rags between and about 
the tinware, so that it will not chafe or 
rattle, and then fill all spaces witl the 
smaller bags; tie the cover down with a stout 
string, and the bucket is in good shape to 
pack with other things 

For tea, coffee and fruit kettles select 
three tin buckets, seams double turned, and 
ears riveted, so that they will not melt 
apart, that will “nest” losely together, 
ranging in size from two to four quarts, as 
needed according to number of party, and 
pack them in the same way as the larger 
bucket For frying and baking you will 
need two frying pans, no matter how small 
the party is, and in some cases it is only 
prudent to take one frying pan for each 
member besides. You see, some of us old 
timers will persist in eating out of a frying 
pan, even though others make wry faces 
at us. 

For a bake oven, hinge tw frying pans 
together in the following manner Place one 
frying pan, inverted, on top of the other— 
that is, one pan right side up and the other 
top side down, with the handle of the in- 
verted pan close to the left ide of that of 
the bottom pan Now, take a file and cut 
away the metal between the two handles 
intil the edges of the pans are even and the 
handles meet, each in a square notch, which 
locks the pans at this point Then rivet a 
short, blunt hook onto the inside of one pan, 
at a point opposite the not lowing the 
hook to project a half in bove the margin 
of the pan Next, drill a yle in the other 
pan to receive the hook, so that the two 
pans are hinged together front and will 
lock evenly at the handles Now you have 
a very light, convenient bake oven which, 
with a little tact and experience, will an- 
swer all requirements of camp baking. 

I can almost hear ymeone gasp “Don't 
we need a camp stove’ Why, certainly, but 
there is only one kind that is worth packing 
to the hills, and that consists in a simple 
piece of corrugated sheet iron, about eigh- 
teen inches square, which you can place over 
the fire, allowing the ends to rest on rocks 
of a suitable height above the ground In 
packing “nest” the frying pans, double the 
camp stove in the middle, and shove all to- 
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gether into a strong canvas’ sack of the 
proper size to hold them snugly. Oh yes, I 
forgot that chunk of cussed, greasy bacon 
Well, just put it into an oilcloth sack and 
chuck it in between the frying pans and 
camp stove 

To complete the camp kit, we shall need 
an axe. No, sir, a hatchet won't do; we want 


a good, light-weight, sharp axe, with a long 
handle, and its edge must be protected with 


a scabbard, too 

This practically completes my camp kit 
but the very young man will likely miss a 
goodly number of necessary (7?) camp im- 
plements and he has my permission to add 
whatever he desires; provided always that 


he pays for the extra pack horses However, 


the tenderfoot, if he has assimilated my 
ideas, will find that he has a very light, con- 
venient camp kit, neatly packed in four 
small packages, which ought not to weigh 
much over thirty pounds. But, I beg you 
my dear sir, don’t attempt to poke the out- 


fit into Mr 
do there 
where it is, 
and the 


Lowdermilk’s camp bed, for if you 
will be trouble; just let it 
and if think it desirable 
Outdoor Life gives his con- 


rest 
you 
editor of 


sent, I will tell you what else to take along 
how to pack the kit to camp, and what to do 
after you get there. 


JEUNE HOPKINS, M. D 


“WRINKLES” IN GENERAL. 


Editor Outdoor Life I wish to say 


some 


thing about sleeping bags. The one I have 
is called the Alaska sleeping bag, and it is 
rightly named, as it will freeze one to death 
in August It is made of three bags—the 
first a water-proof canvas, the next a sheep 
skin with the wool on, then a linen sheet | 


loan it to everyone that wants it, but they 


never ask for it the second time, as once is 
Usually enough One fall in Minnesota I 
hunted with a man who desired nothing for 


a bed but a single blanket with a few boughs 


under him. He said he slept warm, but he 
would surely kick on the bag I have. 

Dr. R. C. Bodwell will change his mind 
about cotton underwear if he will take a trip 
to the Rocky mountains and do a hard day's 
climb, then camp on the top of the mountain 
by a campfire. Every time he moves he will 
think someone has put an icicle inside his 
clothes, especially on the side farthest from 
the fire I know; I have been there more 


I take woolen and I advise every 
ene of my parties to do the same. There will 


than once 


be less rheumatism if everyone will keep 
cotton away from the body on camping 
trips I see Mr. Lowdermilk has been there 
and knows whereof. he speaks When you 


go camping in the mountains wear woolen 
underclothing and don't pack two horses 
with clothing. Try to see how little you can 


do without instead of how much you can take 

with One man’s experience in the field 

is worth fifty men’s experience in an office 
M. P. DUNHAM. 


you. 
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WHICH WILL IT BE? 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Whether it should 
be woolen or cotton underwear or a combina- 
tion of both that shall be decided upon as 
being best adapted for men subjected to the 
exposure incident to an active outdoor life 
matters but little to me as an individual. I 
have no wool or cotton to sell. But for the 
benefit of those who have yet to prove thei! 
theories by practical tests the subject ought 
to be fully discussed and settled as it is a 
most important one. Dr. Bodwell’s theory 
that cotton being a non-conductor should be 
worn next to the skin is a new one to me 
but before I am convinced of its soundness |] 
will have to try it out on myself and not on 
the horse. My experience with cotton gar- 
ments of any description is that they are 
cold and clammy when wet and while cot- 
ton, when dry, may be a non-conductor 
when cold and wet its tendency to conduct 
is very noticeable How it works with the 
wool behind it is something I have yet to 
find out. If. Mr. Hubbard prefers cotton un 
derwear because he finds wool uncomfortabl 
next to his skin, he certainly has a right to 
wear it, and I vote him a bully good fellow 
no matter what he wears, but just for fun 
I'm going to ask him why he don’t wear it 
“down to the ground” rather than to chance 
taking cold. His observations on the future 
of this department are very pleasing, in- 
deed. I see a new line of talk clear through 
and a quality of peculiar material assembled 
that can be had in no other way and which 
is of incalculable value to all outdoor en 
thusiasts. Even the old-timer who is -bur 
dened with the weight of years of experience 
will learn from “Outdoor Wrinkles” things 
that will be of use to him in the woods I 
hope to see the department kept free from 
all personal feeling and to see the _ true 
sportsman spirit prevail in all differences of 
opinion and all controversies carried out with 
a view to getting at the truth—basing the 
argument on the merits of the case itself 
This policy will make it safe for those who 
are sensitive to venture into it with their 
ideas and will encourage them to do so. Per- 
sonally, however, I am not at all sensitive to 
criticism and here invite all those who differ 
with me to come forth and set me right at 
any time they see fit. Come on, fellows, and 
get in; the water's fine. 

A. W. LOWDERMILK 


ANOTHER TENT SUGGESTION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The new depart- 
ment, “Outdoor Wrinkles,” is a valuable addi- 
tion to your already excellent magazine and 
will form an easy path to many valuable sug- 
gestions by brother sportsmen. I have hunted 
many times in the choicest game fields of 
Colorado and Wyoming and have found a 
simple and light equipment a blessing in 
many ways A comparatively new and in 
geniously devised necessity on a camping 
trip is the Chase poleless tent A 7%x9 
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which I have been using nearly 

weighs but ten pounds, is water-proof and 
almost as roomy as a 3-foot wall tent of 
equal dimensions. This tent is not only 
much lighter and capable of being packed 
in a smaller space than the regular styles 
but is easily and quickly erected by one per 


son Simply throw the peak rope over a 
friendly limb, tie the end to the trunk and 
the tying of guys to trees or stakes and 


Another great 
advantage is the absence of an obstructive 


staking is a simple matter 
pole: at the door The accompanying photo 
gives an idea of the construction and utility 
Like Brother Lowdermilk, I prefer comfort 
on a camping trip, and, like the Indian, whe 


resting I lie down if possible A hammock 
constructed of 8-ounce double-filled duck 
and water-proofed will last a lifetime, and 
when made as follows serves the double pur 
pose of hammock and wagon cove! Take 
two pieces of canvas thirty-six inches wide 


nd seven feet long; rip one piece length 


wise in center. Stitch the narrow strips, one 





The Chase Poleless Tent. 


on each side of the wide piece rf urs 


rranging the raw edges to form part ol 


seams. thus forming a square approximat 
6x7 feet with two salvage edges Next hem 
the two ends and lastly sew into ea seam 
where the three pieces are sewed together 
ropes %-inch in diameter, each of which 
should be fifteen feet long, with loops 11 
both ends, made by splicing, and the add 
tion of hondos, where same can be procured 
is a good investment. The canvas should be 


is nearly as possible centered between the 
ends of ropes and the ropes even. Two addi 
tional %-inch ropes six to ten feet long 
complete the equipment, one being passed 
through the loops of each end of hammock 
and tied to trees. Spreaders may be madé 
of Nature’s abundant supply of limbs 
After a long chase in quest of bruin, a 
still hunt for deer or elk, or a day’s trout 
ing along the stream, a hammock and a 
Pittsburg stogie form an excellent ym bi- 
nation for rest and the digestion of a sump 
tuous camp dinner Nothing like it es 
BILLIE BASS 
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Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles esnecially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 
game, Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 
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Smokeless Loads for Target Rifles. 


r At t great shoot 

it i t 2 it Unio 

lemé¢ sked Ed Taylor 
R i Powds Company 


smoke less 


reet vhich would 


rk tainable from 
ywder se 

l d beer 

for x such a load 
é ) l t t witl 

Y to warrant re 





we i the design oft 


OY e! nd one for 


‘ the sam«¢ those dis 
Further Studies in .30 
pul ed in Shooting 
d reprinted 
I ‘y have 


a 


vi re istrated in 
er similar in design, as 
ds which 
} nz, are suffi- 
ke a gas-tight fit without 
fle that s not unreason- 
e the front part of the 

) op of the lands, 


iw r¢ hay 


) ke ‘ fling deeply. 
t the hief reason why 
| ‘ 1t given satisfac- 
target rifles is because 

ke » consideration 


e of upset when using 


mokeless powder 1 the onsequent neces- 
sitv for a gas-tight fit without depending on 
upset Apparently loe no harm if the 
bullet is two or three thousandths of an inch 
larger than the 4d meter ) the barrel across 
the grooves, but t e least bit smaller 
he leak of hot eg f wi peedily enlarge 
the ypenir a e f nd gas cutting 


it result are fatal to accuracy This I 
know ontrary to what we have been used 
to with black powder, but its truth can easily 
be demonstrated 


Another point we endeavored to cover 
ly was to make the bullet cut as large and 
ea 1 hole as possible in the target Only 


ose who have stood in the target pit and 
hed a series of shots marked can appre- 
e how mal! points are lost by the bullet 
ling to cut the line by the merest hair's 
1dtl These bullets were, therefore, de- 
ned with a sharp shoulder just back of 
the point, which greatly favors the making 
of a clean hole the same size as the bullet. 
On some kinds of paper and cardboard the 
ole looks as though it were cut with a wad 
itter 
Desiring to get the greatest accuracy pos- 
ible, it was determined to seat the bullets 
ihead of the shell, as is commonly done by 
Pushing the bullet down 
from the muzzle, however, was found to be 
out of the question, owing to the tightness of 
fit quired; and for the same reason it was 
found necessary to throat or free the barrel 
it the breech; for otherwise the bullets 
pushed in too hard for comfort The Win- 
hester company has throated two barrels 
rr me in a very satisfactory manner, and 
\. O. Zischane of Syracuse, N. Y., and George 
Schoyen of Denver, Colo., are both prepared 
to do the work 
It will also, as a rule, be found necessary 
» use a harder bullet than would ordinarily 
be used with black powder Just why this 
s so it is hard to say, for the bullet is not 
tarted as suddenly as with black powder 
Some rifles require a harder bullet than oth 
e! I have found some to do good work 
with bullets as soft as 1 to 18, while others 
‘ ire a harder alloy It does not pay to 
e a larger percentage of tin than 1 to 14 
it is desired to make the bullets harder 
an this, it is better to use antimony for 
e further hardening. 
We have tried a good many different pow 
but the two which have given the best 


target shooters 


re 


‘ 


é ts are Dupont No. 1 and Laflin & Rand 
Sharpshooter In using Dupont No. 1, use 
i shell filled with it, and hold it in place by 
means of a blotting paper wad Of the 
Sharpshooter, use eighteen grains in the .38-55 

nd fifteen and one-half to sixteen grains in 


the .32-40 Th 
if full, and the empty = space 


This will only fill these shells 
ibout one-ha 
should not be filled in In the .38-55 it is 
easy to seat a .40 caliber wad down on the 
powder In the .32-40 the powder can be 
held in place by small corks, which are re- 
moved just before inserting the shell into the 
run It might also be possible to cut off 
the .32-40 shells to a length where the powder 
would just fill them, making it easy to put 
a wad over the powder I have not tried 
shells so cut off 
Between the two powders mentioned, it 
is hard to choose The best shooting has 
been obtained from the Sharpshooter, which 
is also a more stable powder. The Dupont 
on the other hand, does nearly as well, and 
as its charge is about twice as bulky, filling 
the shell, there is less liability to variation 
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- in measuring out the loads. But the matter 


of cost is all in favor of the Sharpshooter 
which sells for $1.25 a can, containing a full 
pound, while the Dupont sells for $1 a can 
containing a pound “bulk’’—by actual weight 
in the vicinity of half a pound. For this 
reason it is probable that the Sharpshooter 


e 200 yds machine rest Rifle, 
38-35 Winchester, S. S. Shell, 
Shell, Peters, with 7% U. M. C. 
primer. Powder, 17 grains 
Sharpshooter. Bullet, 330 egrs., 
1-16 patched. Patch lubricant 
just before shooting, and 
seated “%-inch ahead of shell. 


will become the favorit In all ises nit 
LZ primers should be used; I prefer the 
U. M. C 


Turning now to the question of what it 


is possible to do with such loads, I may say 
that most of the work done so far has beer 


with common factory made barrels These 
barrels did not give nearly as good groups 
when black powder was tried Mr. Coons 


(Schoyen) barrel is the only hand-made bar 


os 
° 
O 











200 yds., machine rest. Pow- 
der, 18 grs. Sharpshooter. Bul- 
let No. 375,272, 1-16 alloy 
lubricated, factory barrel 
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rel that has been tested l am neg pe 
cial .38 caliber barrel made b Zi 

order to determine just what ady tage 
special cut will have over the regular factor 


cut. But it will be noticed from the groups 
that are published herewith that the work 











even from factory barrels, when u ge these 
smokeless loads, is good enoug to itisfy 
most men. That was what we were most 
inxious to reach—a load that, whe ed 
a common factory barrel would pg ¢ the 
shooter of limited means somé¢ I é na 
ompetition open to the fine hand-1 i bar 
rels It may be that we will nev« juite 
reach the accuracy shown by the m z1e 
oaders, for here the conditions are neal 
deal as it is possible to get the N onl 
s the barrel cleaned by pushing dow the 
llet, but the upset swages the bullet into 
ipe in the barrel it is to be shot from; and 
Oo pettel means ot securing I I fit 
ould be imagined than this 
But there are, neverthelé 
vensating advantages secured from the ise 
these smokeless loads t it ire not found 
the muzzle loaders In the place 
here are still some who believe easier 
» put a bullet in from the bree t n to 
im it down from the muzzle The recoil 
rom smokeless powder, too mu less 
wit! | k, making it po 
}0 consecutive shots, 200 yds 
machine rest, by Mr. Coons 
Rifle, .382-40, Schoyen barrel 
Ballard action Bullet, 319,27 
1-14 alloy, lubricated; seated 
32 ahead of shell Powder 
20 shots with shell full of Du 
Pont No. 1 and 10 shots wit! 
4 egrs Sharpshooter No 
hange in elevation 
38 caliber, with a 308-grain bullet i 
harge of powder equivalent to sixty-eight 
grains of black with as much comfort 


when shooting the regular load ff black 
powder in a .32-40 In addition to the extr 
points gained by cutting a bigger hole 


magine what an advantage such a load wou 
ave on a windy day The smokeles vad 
2 the .32-40 feels like a yA ) Very 
nearly as good results can be obt from 
the smokeless load by shooting et 
from the shell as when seating t t 


barrel, as Witness Mr. Frenc! g | \I 


| 
| 
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32-40 Ballard, factory 


Bullet, 319,273, 
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very fine groups were obtained. We used 
the .38-330 factory bullet, also some fur- 
nished by Dr. Skinner of Hoosack Falls and 
some others cast in the Ideal cylindrical 
mould. It was found that while occasionally 
the patched bullets would do remarkable 
shooting, they did not on an average do any 
better than the lubricated bullets; and as 
the patching was found to be more of a 
nuisance than lubricating, we finally discon- 
tinued the use of patched bullets. There is 
no particular difficulty in shooting patched 
bullets, however, for the gun does not have 
to be cleaned after each shot as is the case 
when using black powder. The inside of the 
barrel, after firing a charge of Sharpshooter, 
is so clean that one could hardly believe it 
had been fired; and all that is necessary to 
do in order to shoot the patched bullets from 
such a barrel is to smear a little grease over 
the patch just before inserting the bullet 
into the chamber. The patch should be of such 
a thickness as to make the bullet, when 
patched, of the same diameter as the rifle to 
the bottom of the grooves, and should en- 
tirely cover the base. This is easily done 
by having the patch project far enough to 
permit of its being twisted. 

Desiring to present both sides of the mat- 
ter, I will say in conclusion that there are 
still many intelligent riflemen who decry the 
use of smokeless powders, saying that they 
pit and wear out the barrel, cause leading, 
ete. This may have been true of the earlier 
forms of smokeless powders, but it certainly 
has not seemed to apply to the improved 
product of to-day. The time will surely 
come, if it has not already, when smokeless 
powder will displace black powder; for black 
powder has changed but little in the last 
thirty years, while the smokeless is steadily 
improving; and I venture to predict that in 
less than ten years we will all be using ‘it 
by preference W. G. HUDSON, M. D. 


THE SPORTING RIFLE. 


Editor Outdoor Life The suggestion of- 
fered by one of your correspondents—that the 
sportsmen “get together” on the caliber ques- 
tion—is valuable and timely. 

Being, in a certain sense, responsible fo 
the original “Large Caliber Discussion,” I 
should like to see the arguments and sugges- 
tions of our big bore advocates bear fruit 
in the form of a new American rifle. 

Many American sportsmen who have used 
ill the American big game models are pre- 
pared to purchase rifles of greater power 
than any now made in this country. These 
gentlemen have the English market from 
which to make selections, but would prefer 
to buy American arms if these could be ob- 
tained The American maker who is first 
to produce a powerful and accurate .40 or .45 
caliber modern rifle will enjoy a rich profit 
Plain, well finished magazine rifles of .40-400 
or .45-450 caliber, designed to use the Eng- 
lish cartridges, can be sold at $50 each, leav- 
ing a handsome profit to the maker. 

It onloy remains for the advocates of the 
big bores to come out in force and create a 
demand for a better and more powerful rifle 
than the American market now offers. 

It is to be regretted that the .30 caliber 
men will not permit a discussion of the big 
bores to run along in your magazine without 
injecting their own opinions and conclusions 

all of which are derogatory to the large 
calibers The small bore men do not want 

i powerful .45 caliber modern rifle and do 
not wish those who desire such an arm to 
have it Their attitude is selfish and no 
charitable motives can be imputed to them 

It is well known by all sportsmen and 
i\dmitted by the rankest big bore advocates 
that the small bores—.30-30, .32 Special, .303 

30-40, .88 Winchester, 8 mm., etc., are handy 

weapons and good killers. 

The desire of the large caliber men is 
not to take away the favorite arms of the 
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small bore enthusiasts, but to induce the pro- 
duction of a modern American big bore rifle 

The term “modern” is intended to apply 
to a rifle designed for the excellent English 
.40 and .45 caliber cartridges, and provided 
with an action that will safely handle these 
powerful charges. 

It is not claimed that these powerful! 
charges are needed to kill game, but it is 
undeniably true that the possession of a pow- 
erful big rifle of this class gives one a de- 
lightful feeling of security at times. It has 
been proven many times, too, that, velocities 
being equal, one large heavy bullet is worth 
three small light bullets. 

Looking at the matter from an unpreju- 
diced point of view, it is not what the big 
bore advocate needs, but what he wants, that 
should interest the rifle makers. If a large 
number of sportsmen are ready to pay for a 
new rifle, the rifle will be forthcomii'g, no 
doubt. 

As to the efficiency of the modern .40-400 
and .45-450 rifles, it is absurd to compare 
them with the .30-40 and similar weapons 
The modern smokeless .45-450 cartridge is as 
much superior to the .30-40 smokeless charge 
(velocities being equal) as the .45-70-405 
black powder cartridge is superior to the 
32-40-165 black powder charge. 

Many will contend that the .45-450 is un 
necessarily powerful, but why not remain 
passive and thus assist the other man in se- 
curing that for which he is ready to pay a 
good price? 

The writer is an advocate of the most 

powerful big bores for certain work, but 
does not desire to pose as a crank Among 
my rifles is a .44-40 with 20-inch barrel for 
deer in the dense swamps and thickets of the 
South and a special .303 Savage for ordinary 
work on white-tails. Under favorable con 
ditions the Savage will answer for any game 
but it can not in any sense compare with a 
40-400 Jeffery or a .45-450 Rigby or Holland 
for knocking game down and out on the 
spot. 
While it is perfectly true that a cool 
steady shot can bag game with almost any 
kind of rifle, a number of us wish to own a 
more powerful rifle than our factories now 
offer—and we are not such remarkably poor 
shots, either. 

Granting that the small bores are good 
weapons and that we are favorably inclined 
toward the larger calibers only by reason of 
our individual tastes, may we not hope that 
the .30 caliber men will respect our opinions 
and wishes and permit us to express our 
ideas without criticism and dissension? 

G. L. LEHLE 


FOR A SHORT RANGE CARTRIDGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
make a suggestion through your magazine 
to the manufacturers of ammunition, in 
which I think many users of high power 
rifles will second me. It concerns short- 
range cartridges. The present style of this 
ammunition is just as bulky and almost as 
heavy and expensive as the regular service 
load, and there is the everlasting trouble of 
getting your rifle badly leaded, especially 
when you try to shoot lead bullets and 
steel-jacketed bullets alternately. 

Now there are supplemental chambers on 
the market by the use of which you may 
shoot the small .32 S. & W. revolver cartridge 
out of a .30-30 or .30-40 rifle, but the bullet 
being of soft lead and much larger in diame- 
ter than the .30 caliber, a leaded rifle is al- 
most certain, even if using smokeless cart- 
ridges, and it is prohibitive to use a steel 
bullet without first cleaning the gun, after 
having used short range ammunition, which 
I think is very inconvenient. 

Now, why cannot the manufacturers go 
to work and produce a cartridge. about the 
size of the .32 S. & W. short, but with a 
metal covered bullet of exactly the same 
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diameter as a .30-30 or .30-40; similar to the 
Savage steel miniature; bullet about seve! 


ty-five to one hundred grains, and _ shell 
about the size and shape of the .32 8S. & W 


holding enough smokeless powder to make 
the cartridge accurate, say up to 100 or mors 


yards. Cartridges in similar  proportior 
could be made for the .33 and .35 caliber 
Winchester. This cartridge could be used 


with a supplemental chamber and in my 
opinion would be the handiest thing imagin 
able for small game and target practice fo 
the man who doesn’t want to trouble him 
self with making his own short-range cart 
ridges. This cartridge would be compara 
tively cheap, small and light and would do 
away with all the trouble of leading the 


bore of a quick-twist gun, while this short 
range load and the regular load ould be 
ised alternating, without injury to the 
rifle. 

Now, if some of you brother sportsmen 
and rifle lovers are interested in th scheme, 


I wish you would write to this magazine and 
through its pages show the manufacturers 
what we want; and if there should be a suffi- 
cient demand for this kind or cartridge, I am 
sure the manufacturers woulda bring them 
out. In fact, I wrote the Winchester Com- 
pany some time ago about this matter and 
they replied that they have been thinking of 
this same scheme, but did not bring them 


out, because they were not certain of a de 
mand for such ammunition; so it is up to us, 
to show them, that we do want it, and want 
it badly, the sooner the better 4 y 


AN EXPLANATION REQUESTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—After reading the 


account of the killing of “Club Foot” in the 
June number of Outdoor Life, I find it im 
possible to resist the temptation of calling 
the small caliber men's attention to the 
story 


I believe that all fair-minded readers of 
the caliber discussion will agree that it is 
now up to the small-bore, high-power men 
to explain(?) why all but two of the twelve 
projectiles failed to penetrate properly 

When I stated that two .30-40 Winchester 
bullets had been smashed into bits against 
an old bull moose’s skull, it raised a storm 
of protest, which in some instances closely 
resembled personal abuse One gentleman 
went so far as to shoot up farm implements 
for proof that L was—let’s say mistaken 

There is a slight difference between the 
30-30 and the .30-40 Yes! but I have an 
idea that “thinking men” will agree that 
there is also a difference between an old bull 
moose’s skull and bear pot, and I await the 
explanation which these gentlemen are in 
duty bound to make, with more than usual 
interest. 

Mr. Gett’s omission to state the kind 
and condition of projectiles used, is to be 
regretted, and I for one would be glad if he 
would give some information on that point 

J. D. FIGGINS 


A LAST SHOT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—In last July 
door Life I wrote an article regarding i 
remodeling of the .44 Smith & Wesson Rus 
sian model revolver, and among other things 
said: “I would like to see the Smith & Wes 
son people (or Colts) bring out a single ac 
tion revolver to handle the .32-20 W. Cc. F 
or .38 S. & W. Special cartridges but, mind 
you, I would want it on a small frame. The 
gun should have a six-inch barrel and weigt 
about thirty to thirty-two ounces Manufas 
turers make a great mistake in building 
small caliber gun on a big frame—thers 
isn’t one man in fifty but who would be will 
ing to pay more if he could have his gun 
(rifle or revolver) proportioned to conform to 
size of cartridge taken.” 

This seemed to strike many shooters fa- 
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e satisfies me. What we want 
most is a new single-action. I think there 
should be two sizes One should be about 


the size of the Smith & Wesson new Military, 


and the other should be the same size of the 


Colt’s New Police 

The larger size ought to be bored for two 
sizes of cartridges, one of them to be the 
Smith & Wesson Special Cartridge, while the 
other size, according to my judgment, should 
be the .32 calibre extra long central fire shell, 
loaded with a 90-grain solid base bullet. The 
bore of the barrel would be about .30 calibre. 
The smalier sized gun should use the Colt 
32 calibre inside lubricated cartridge, except 
that this cartridge should be loaded with a 
solid base bullet, which would be about .30 
calibre I have no use for a hollow-based 
bullet. They were made to shoot from a bar- 
rel that was too large for the bullet. The 
32-44 Smith & Wesson shell would be a good 
size if the shell was made 1% inches long 
and loaded with a heavier bullet. The .38 
calibre Smith & Wesson Special Cartridge 
was the first revolver cartridge ever made to 
suit me, but it is too large for some sports- 
mer 


F. P. RHOADS 


BELT GUNS. 


door Life During the last few 
months I have noticed in your magazine a 
demand for single-action revolver of a 


Editor Ou 


somewhat different model from those now 
furnished by the makers I hope that your 
readers will succeed in getting what they 
want But at the same time is it not a 


fact that the revolver_is becoming just a 
little bit obsolete? In the first place it has 
ilways been quite a task to clean a revolver 
properly The leakage of powder gases 
fouls the barrel, cylinder and frame badly, 
nd in order to do a good job of cleaning, it 

necessary to take it apart and clean each 
part separately I think you will agree with 
me when I say that this is quite a tedious 
ob and this is undoubtedly the reason why 
» few revolvers are kept clean and in good 


ynditior During many years spent in the 
west I have met very few plainsmen or 
mountaineers who kept their  six-shooters 
lear Most of them (the six shooters I 


mean) were so dirty and corroded that a gun 


which had originally been a .44 caliber would 
look like a ; caliber—It being so badly 
filled up with rust and dirt Of course, to 
expect a revolver to do good and accurate 
work under such circumstances is simply 
ridiculou yet this is the way the average 


shooter will treat his six gun, and I am con 
vinced that the only remedy is to get a gun 
which 1 not such a nuisance to clean A 
few years ago I owned a Colts’ Frontier 
ising the .44 W. Cc. F. cartridge I always 
kept this gun in perfect condition, but 
owing to the fact that I am a poor shot, to 
gether with the heavy recoil of this weapon 


Il an ure it was an accident, if I ever hit 
what I aimed at But with the gun I now 
WI I have managed to have quite a few 


ich accidents, which goes to prove, I think 
that the fact of my being a poor shot was not 
ways to blame. 

The last gun mentioned is a .38 caliber 
l Automatic. (Oh, yes, you may scoff at 
the saw handle, etc., but I am used to it by 
this time.) The Colt people regard this gun 
the best belt gun they have yet turned out 
and according to such authorities as the U 
S. Ordnance Board, it has the revolver beat 
all hollow in accuracy, range and penetra 
tion, which are the most essential things to 
be considered As this gun weighs but 
thirty-five ounces it is fairly light for so 
powerful an arm As it has no cylinder this 
“lump” is done away with, and as the only 
place where there is any leakage of powder 
gasses, is through the barrel, it is a pleasure 
to clean it compared to the revolver. A few 
strokes with the wiping rod and there you 
are It can be cleaned and oiled in less than 


Colt'’s 
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‘shoot well in any gun’”’ for which they 
are intended, because 


U. M. C. Cartridges 
are accurately fitted to and tested in 
Marlin, Remington, Savage, Stevens or 
Winchester rifles, as the cast ) 
by expert cartridge specialists. 

Tell your dealer U. M. 
The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
AGENCY DEPOT 


313 Broadway, 86-S8 First 
New York City Sa 
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the chances for bagging your game are multiplied. 


If you shoot at the traps you oug tht to have the very 
best ammunitioa you can buy. There is only one BEST 
and that is ‘‘PETERS.’’ 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: ! T Chambers St. 


H. Keller, Mgr. Cincinnati, O. 
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minute, and it certainly would be a lazy, 
careless person who would not Keep his gun 
clean under such circumstances As the 
cartridge chambers in the barrel the same as 
in a rifle, the velocity is much greater, it 
being about 1,260 feet, as compared to 
about 700 feet in the service revolver. There 
is almost no recoil, which certainly is a 
great help to obtain accuracy, and it is a 
pleasure to shoot it compared to the old 
black powder kickers The U. S. A. experts 
have given this arm a most severe trial, and 
their report states that it is no more liable 
to get out of order than the revolver. I have 
fired a good many shots with mine, and it 
has never missed fire nor failed to extract 
the empty shell. The Colt people give the 
killing range of this gun as 500 yards, and 
it was reported in a sportsman’s magazine 
some time ago that a party was killing 
mountain sheep with this gun in Alaska at 
comparatively long ranges for a belt gun. 
In the hands of an expert shot, it certainly 
possesses wonderful possibilities Of 
course, the old revolver cranks will buck 
against it the same as they do against 
everything that is new, and I will admit 
that it looks and feels awkward in the hand 
after being used to the revolver, but after a 





little use this is quickly dispelled 

There are many times when a person 
wants to take a tramp over the hills and 
mountains without hunting any game in par- 
ticular, and in such cases I think this gun 


is just the thing to take along, as a heavy 
rifle is not needed, and as a weapon of de- 
fence the automatic is simply perfection. In 


my opinion for shooting big game the Colt 
is Superior to some foreign made automatics 
now being sold in this country yn account 


of its larger caliber and heavier bullet 
(though I understand that one of these for 
eign made guns is now being made in 3 
caliber.) 

The Ideal Manufacturing Company is now 
making reloading tools for the 38 caliber 
automatic colt, which will cheapen the 
ammunition considerably for targer practice 
as lead bullets can be used I have been wait- 
ing for somebody to say a few words in fa- 
vor of this gun for the last year or so, and as 
I am neither a plainsman nor a mountaineer 
my opinion in this matter is not entitled to 
much consideration; but this gun is good 
enough for me, and I have no desire to go 
back to the old, dirty, black powder kicker 
no matter what style or model 

AL. KENNEDY 


g 


THE .45-70 AND .45 COLTS. 


Editor Outdoor Lif¢ Having read for 
some time with pleasure your “Large Caliber 
Small-Bore” discussion I feel tempted to 
make a few remarks I am going to state 


first that I am almost without experience 
with the .30-30 and other smokeless kinds I 
have hunted big game, but not with those 
guns The reason I have not tried them is 
this I do some shooting at the target and 
have tried six new smokeless rifles, and find 
that I have a .25-20 Stevens that beats them 
to 200 yards, while my old .45-70 can give 
them “cards and spades.” 

The advantages claimed for the smokeless 


H. V. gun are First, one does not allow so 
much on running animals with it as with the 
“charcoal burner.” Quite true. But when I 


allow twelve feet on a running deer (which 
I never did and hit it) with .45-70, by ficur- 
ing muzzle velocity, the man with the .30-30 
must allow eight feet: but at 200 vards the 
speed of the big gun has diminished but a 
trace, while the other man’s gun is past sev- 
enty in the old man’s list 





I take great pleasure in reading the arti- 
cles by A. A. Haines and others on revolvers 
TI have a Colt’s .45 liber single-action re- 
volver which I have remodeled by cutting 
down to a five-inch barrel and easing up on 
the trigger pull I put a new front sight on 


it and believe it is as near perfection as any 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


gun ever invented. I would not change it for 
any other style or caliber on earth. It carries 
a straight shell, and the ball corresponds to 
the latest ideas of expert marksmen. It has 
plenty of bearing on the barrel to prevent 
gas cutting, non-expansion of bullet upon 
starting, plenty of room for lubrication, and, 
best of all, it is loaded for business. 
.45-70 SOFT COAL 


MORE SIX-SHOOTER TALK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Benedict Short’s 
article in the June issue relating to the new 
six-shooter, calibers, etc., I have read very 
carefully and am pleased to note the new 
point he has brought out, namely, that the 
new gun should have the cylinder locked at 
both ends, the same as the 8S. & W. Mili 
tary, which appealed to me when using that 
arm, and I, too, would like to see it embodie:! 
in the construction of our “ideal” six-shooter 
and feel quite sure that the S. & W. people 
will attend to it From my corresponden«e 
with them on this subject, I feel satistied 
that they understand exactly what is wanted 
and are also quite willing to build it pro- 
viding enough shooters endorse the proposed 
model to make it a good business proposi- 
tion. That they have become alive to some- 
thing is evidenced by their bringing out the 
square butt stock on the Military. They tell 
me that they once submitted a single action 
model to the army but that for some reason 
the double action was adopted in preference 
The fact that it was adopted as the service 
weapon has caused many who have no prac 
tical experience to guide them to be infliu- 
enced in its favor and to reason that because 
of this the double action possesses points 
of additional advantage. This theory has 
sold many a double action service gun. The 
shooters who are holding out for a single 
action, however, are building their argu- 
ments on a solid foundation and on one that 
will stand any amount of opposition where 
the actual merits of the two actions com- 
pared count as points. Even though they are 
offered automatic actions in belt weapons in 
several styles, there is a certain class to 
whom the cylinder revolver directly appeals 
and who find in such a gun a peculiar hang 
and feel that is very satisfactory to them 
Several contributors have advocated that this 
new gun be made in calibers as heavy as the 
44 and .45 and have given as reasons that 
these calibers have greater shocking and 
smashing qualities, which, of course, is evi- 
dent at a glance. 

The object to be attained in this proposed 
model single action swing out, in the main, 
was to have the manufacturers introduce a 
gun of lighter weight and built to corre- 
spond with the caliber and not to produce a 
belt cannon, as many seem to be figuring on 
at present The old frontier as now made 
in .45 caliber is about as light a weapon as it 
should be to handle such a charge, but those 
who do not desire such a heavy gun, such a 
heavy charge and such expensive ammuni- 
tion are now, when the caliber is reduced, 
compelled to carry even a heavier gun in 
order to get the advantage of the single ac- 
tion feature which they prefer. Do not let 
us lose the drift of our argument for this 
gun and make of it another large and small 
caliber discussion. There are many shooters 
who are not after heavy calibers and who 
would use this gun built to handle the .38 
Ss. & W. Special, but these shooters don't 
want to carry additional weight in order to 
get the chance to do so. The .38 S. & 
Special cartridge possesses certain points of 
superiority over any of the medium size re- 
volver cartridges and those who have never 
used it should investigate its merits. This 
cartridge was designed by the 8S. & W. peo- 
ple for use in their Military revolver. The 
fact that the government adopted the .38 
Colts long in preference to it as the service 
charge only goes to prove that it isn't wise 
to be influenced by government preference in 
these matters A. W. LOWDERMILE. 
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TO KEEP BULLETS FROM FUSING. load. But I protected the butt of the bullet 
with a thin cardboard wad on the powder, 
Editor Outdoor Life:—In the very able and a felt wad, cut from an old hat on that 
article in the June issue from W. G. Hudson, with an air space of one-fourth of an inch 
M. D., he opens up a subject wherein there is between it and the bullet. But that was not 
a chance for a lot of experimenting. It ap- powerful enough to satisfy me, so now I am 
pears that he, and a number of other people, loading 63 grs. W. A 30 caliber smokeless 
have been experimenting to try to produce a with 7 grs. black powder in the bottom, with 
home-made, or hand-loaded cartridge, to use a 400 gr. bullet, and no one can well say this 
a cast bullet, and to have it powerful is not a powerful load, as it beats anything 
enough so that it can be used successfully at on earth in the .40 calibers It is a more 
a range of 600 yards in the Krag rifle powerful load for the bore than the Brag 
In spite of all of the obstacles that have eartridge, and nearly up to the new millime 
been put in my way, and kept there, I have ter cartridge in powder charge, but with a 
succeeded in downing the theory that I could greater weight of bullet in proportion to its 
not shoot a lead bullet at a higher speed than bore. The cardboard wad so thoroug pro 
1500 feet a second without stripping the tects the felt wad that it is not ever inged 
rifling, and that if there was a powerful load These wads are cut with a .45 wad itter 
of high-power powder put behind a lead and there is no leading; but, of cours¢ I 
bullet it would fuse the bullet, and subse- haven't got a bottle neck shell to contend 
quently lead the rifle. These I have proven to with. I would advise those using the 0-40 
be incorrect. I took a .40-90 S. S. (Winches- mill. eartridge, whether in the army ifle 
ter single-shot rifle), dismounted the breach or a sporting arm, to use a bullet .002 larger 
block, and had a place turned out a half-inch than the finished bore of the rifle (i. e., have 
across, and one-eighth of an inch deep, and the bullet .31 across), just have one groove in 
fitted in a steel disk. I then drilled a hole a the bullet, and that well to the front end, and 
sixteenth of an inch across and then dressed have your lubricant made of a mixture of 
the firing pin down to fit, for originally the vaseline and ground graphite (mostly graph- 
firing pin was so large that it couldn't be ite) Cast the bullets from an alloy of forty 
used with a high-power load without blow- per cent. tin and sixty per cent. lead, and 
ing a hole in the primer so large that the then to protect the butt of the bullet from 
whole butt of the primer and the anvil were the severe heat of a powerful rge of 
blown back into the action of the rifle; but smokeless powder, take a sheet of asbestos 
my work remedied that trouble. I then used a one-sixteenth of an inch thick and paste 
paper-patched bullet as large as the finished some thin cardboard on to it; then cut wads 
bore of the rifle, which is .40-625 (the factory from it with a .32 wad cutter and paste or 
bullet is .403), lubricated with graphite. I glue one on the butt of each bullet, with the 
have used various charges of powder, some cardboard side next to the powder, and if 
of which were 27 grs. black powder in the such a bullet strips, or leads the rifle, it will 
bottom, and 32 grs. sharp shooter on top, so be because of the friction softening the u 
no one can well say that was not a powerful protected sides I have used paper-patched 
rT) » ets oe se oe le oe toe (2. oe te to. oe Cow ” oe oe > 
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—is attained through perfect making—the result of years ° 
of painstaking, scientific experimenting. 
Savage accuracy depends in 4s large measure, also, upon . 


the quality of the materials we use ; upon the care we take 
in rifling; upon the way the cartridges are fed directlyinto fn 
the magazine (there is no possible chance of the bullets be- 


coming deformed); uponthe fact that we are ‘rifle spe- ie 
cialists”—those are s me of the reasons for the accuracy 
that you will find in every Savage Rifle. . 
When it comes to Rifles. the Savage is different. 
Another little wonder is our 3 
99° j 
Little Savage (.,7:.;) | Savage-Junior 
Caiiber OO | com 00 i 
Hammerless Re- $1 te. | (caliber) Single- $ — . 
peating Rifle, | Shot Rifle, ! 
Handsome Savage Indian Watch Fob sent on receipt of 15x 
**No savage beast would dare to trifle é 
with a man who shoots a Savage Rifle.” 
If your dealer won't accommodete you, we will. Either model del.vered, all charges preps ;on 
receipt of price. Try your dealer first. Wantonr literature? A postal wil! bring it ‘ 
SAVAGE ARMS CoO., 
28 Turner Street, Urica, N..Y., U. S. A. Ps 
ea a0 @w 3 @ “> 3) Ky ex @ « oa oa ck} aK Oe) CU) COU 4 rm | 
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KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


The NAME Is Stamped 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 
















CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
slips, tears, nor unfastens 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


ALWAYS EASY 





Send 
50c. for Silk, 
* 25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair 
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fitt per cent more 
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rr melting on the butt 

n sing my .40-90 

‘ e barrel much 

fast f sé r x of the Krag 

na © the rifling ) three-fourths 

lee] el! l no stripy] gz or leading, but 

the pit of the rifling is one turn in eighteen 

nehes The pitch of the rifling of the Savage 
is the me that o the Krag 

Those paper-patched bullets that I used in 

the Savage rifle were lubr ited with graph- 

ite the same as these that I am now using in 

the .40-90 \ paper patch, lubricated with 

graphite, is certainly a great non-conductor 

of he 
W. A. LINKLETTER 
THE SINGLE-ACTION AGAIN. 

Editor Outdoor Lif I note several mis- 

takes in my June articles, but will mention 

only two “Do not use buckskin or chamois 

skin scabbards"” should have read, “Do not 

use scabbards lined with buckskin,” ete. In 


speaking of the .30-30, it would appear that 
I meant to give the impression that when the 
factory decreased the diameter of the bullet 
they gained additional accuracy, etc What 
{ meant was that by decreasing the powder 
harge they might have increased the accu- 
cy, but that it was at the sacrifice of veloc- 





et 
Now, I had not intended writing again on 
the single-action swing-out cylinder revolver, 


uut as I read the June Outdoor Life I am in- 









clined to believe that some do not yet fully 
understand the gun we are asking manufac- 
turers to build Some seem to think we are 
not only asking for a new gun, but a new 
cartridge as well. This has never been the 
object of the discussion, at least, not as I un- 
derstand it We do want a new gun, but 
chambered for the Smith & Wesson .38 Spe- 
cial Military cartridge. This cartridge is a 
great improvement over the regular .38 long 
in use in the army, being more powerful, 
using a solid base bullet, and does not depend 
upon expansion at discharge to fit the bar- 
rel, as in the .38 long, which, when fired in 
the revolvers bored expressly for this (.38 
long) cartridge, depends entirely on _ uni- 
formity of expansion for accuracy. 

So far as a single-action .45 is concerned, 
I am fully satisfied in that caliber in the 
present Colt’s single-action army—a gun that 
has for over thirty years been more univer- 
sally used than all other large caliber belt 
guns combined 

Now, shooters all, let’s hang together! 
There will be nothing accomplished, I fear, by 
asking too much of manufacturers at one 
time Let us get the revolver to use the .38 
S. & W. Special first, and then, if thought 
advisable, ask for a new and larger cart- 
ridge If the Smith & Wesson people bring 
out this gun they are certain to chamber it 
for the .38 Special and .32-20 cartridges, while 
the Colts would be just as certain to chamber 
it for the .32-20, .88 long and short, .41 long 
and short, besides the .38 S. & W. Special 
cartridge—this last being the size that nine- 
tenths of the shooters would prefer. The 
head diameter of these cartridges is about the 
same, and a revolver built for any one of 
them could easily be chambered for all, but 
I wish to say that so far as I am concerned, 
the .38 S. & W. Special will be sufficient. If 
it is ever found best to add a still more pow- 
erful .38—such as Mr. Gorden and others 
have mentioned—this could be easily worked 
out by using a shell of same head diameter as 
those previously mentioned, but with less 
rim—a bullet of .375—25 grains powder, 175 
lead—a cartridge that I have had in my mind 
for years, but one that I do not now believe 
is needed, as the .38 Special should suit the 
most exacting 

Now, just a word about a new high power 
cartridge for the old reliable 1886 model 
Winchester, as suggested by Mr. Mark Ne- 
ville and others While there are many that 
would welcome a .35, .38-72 or .405 on the 
lines of the 1886, I am inclined to believe 
that it would be next to impossible to induce 
the Winchester people to make a gun of the 
'86 pattern to handle these long cartridges, 

it would mean a new mechanism through- 
out. The best that could be hoped for would 
be to have a new cartridge of same length 
over all as the cartridges at present used in 
the existing "86 mechanism. These cartridges 
are somewhat shorter than the others men- 
tioned, but with head diameter considerably 
greater, and there is no reason why a cart- 
ridge could not be developed that would be 
fully as powerful as even the .405, or even 
greater, and the ‘86 action will stand any- 
thing that any other can 

ASHLEY A. HAINES. 


CENTRAL SHARP-SHOOTERS’ UNION. 


We regret that the fifth biennial rifle 
tournament of the Central Sharpshooters'’ 
Union, which occurred under the manage- 
ment of the Davenport (Iowa) Shooting Asso- 
ciation on June 15, 16, 17 and 18, was held 
too late to publish the results in this issue 
The importance of this tournament and its 
influence upon rifle shooting in America is 
great, and it is with the utmost pleasure 
that we note the steady growth of such an 
association in the Mid-West Colorado and 
many other Western states were represented, 
and we hope when the next meeting is held 


an even greater number of shooters will be 
present 
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+ ee oe geod oe moraines a a A WESTERN NATURALIST. 
er ississippi and the estern ifle Asso = ; ; nae 
my that. the Central Sharp Shooters The Colorado Museum of Natural History 
Unoin was formed. The first tournament (Denver) and the work connected with 
was held in Joliet, Illinois, in the year 1897 mounting up the beautiful animals now dis 
A very large and enthusiastic body of rifle- played in this building has been the means 
men attended this initial tournament. The of bringing out the ability of one of the 
second tournament occurred in Dubuque, best taxidermists and naturalists in this 
Iowa, in 1899, and was also attenéed very country. We refer to Mr. Rudolf Borcherdt 
largely and proved to be one of the best who, during the past four years, has bee 
Next came the Chicago tournament, which the taxidermist in charge of the above mu 
was held in 1901, but only had a fair attend- seum’s work. We do not mean th ut the mu 
ance, though well managed. The fourth seum above named has taught Mr Borcherdt 
tournament, held in St. Louis in 1903, was &nything in the profession which he has fol 
well attended, and the success of same is still lowed for the past forty years, for it ha 
fresh in our memories. not. But the character of work which it 
The Central Sharpshooters’ Union consists wanted (the very best) allowed Mr 30r- 
of nineteen rifle clubs, with memberships as cherdt to show to the world what he was 
follows: capable re! doing. The ones that now re 
Chicag ’ a a pose in this museum in handsome plate glass 
a = 7 ae: Wis. + Cases (some of these cases alone co t i 
- sp : _ ya much as $1,000) are a living testimoni 
St. Louis ........ 120 Lyons, Ia ...... . 23 the work of Mr. Borcherdt. and wi 
Milwaukee r we 83 New Holstein, Wis 21 when we and our children’s childre1 
— alan + aan la 18 vanished from the earth. These cases co 
Chilton Wis. ...: 44|New Glarus, Wis 17 ‘ain groups as follows: Antelope, whit 
Highland eats 40|\[ndianapolis ee 16 Sense, musk-ox,_ flamingoes, wild carmeys 
Peru, Ill'......... 33]Monticello, Wis 6. ee eee Pee. = curane 
“4 TE Tichadeaie . , outang, pheasants, ivory-billed woodpecker 
La Crosse, Wis .. 30 (now extinct), birds of paradise and kiniyo 
- ——— Mr. Borcherdt, before coming to Denver 
was for several years with the Chicago 
SHEARD’S SPLENDID WORK. Academy of Sciences. In 1867 he came to 
W. F. Sheard, the lightning trap-shot of Denver, and among the first things that im 
the Northwest, won the Post-Intelligencer pressed him were the immense herds of buf 
Medal, the championship of the state of falo (there were no railroads to the Quee 
Washington, the Smith trophy and the High City then—the first having been built in 187 
Average medal at the Washington State which roamed our plains and the vast num 
Sportsmen's Tournament, which was held at ber of both white and black-tail deer found 
Wenatchee, Washington, on May 18, 19 and in our mountains. Mr. Borcherdt killed buf 
20. The attendance was fairly large and falo within nine miles of Denver's postoffice 
good shooting was done considering the wind almost within its present city limits, and has 
and sand that blew across the sage-brush killed white-tail deer on Sand creek, te 
plain in the face of the shooters miles from the city. | , 
. We take pleasure in publishing herewith 
lil gia ei a cut taken from a photograph of what we 
Anyone desiring good, all-round hunting consider one of his best groups “At the 
dogs will do well to consult the “Airedale Water-hole,” showing a group of ntelope 
Terrier” ad. in our “Want” column this as they appear on their natural habitat, the 
month over the name of J. M. Holt. plains. 
t 











“Group of Antelope at the water hole,”’ mounted by Rudolf 
Borcherdt for the Colorado Museum of Natura! History 
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K. E. Perkins, Argyle, Minn I have a 
Pointer pup, about five months old, which I 
am going to try to train, but don’t know how 
it will turn out, as it will be the first dog 
I ever tried to train But I 1 recently 
got through Outdoor Life “The Amateur 
Trainer” and have studied same with a great 
deal of ‘interest and feel confident Is it too 
early to start in now or should I wait a cou- 
ple of months longer for best results? Any 
suggestions along this line will be greatly 
appreciated 





Ans You will do best to wait till pup is 
about seven months old, as then you will 
have plenty of time to get him through the 
course of yard training and be ready to work 
on game when the season permits this. Too 
early a start with a young pup is of no ad- 
vantage and rather retards progress A pup 
well developed constitutionally, in perfect 
health, active and ambitious (made so from 
frequent visits to fields where game birds 
abound) may be taken in hand at the age of 
six to seven months, but should not be 
crowded too much till a little older 


J. Wilson, Glen Hazel, P Pardon me for 
bothering you for advice as to my puppy. I 
have a Pointer about three months old which 
is getting the “big neck My brother has 
an Irish Setter three years old which has a 
big neck and it never gets any smaller. If 
there is a remedy to cure or prevent this in 
a young dog I should be very thankful to 
you for advice in the matter 

Ans The description is too meager to 
judge correctly as to enlargement on pup- 
py’s neck It may be goiter, but likely as 
not the swelling is caused by a lump form- 
ing which is caused by impure blood and 
is not a bad thing for a youngster to get, 
for when relieved and all the pus removed 
the health of pup will be much improved and 
may be the prevention of distemper later on, 
If the knot or lump forms on side or near 















throat and can be shoved up and down as 
if rolling loosely under the skin, then wait 
till it has filled and becomes hard (may get 
the size of a hen’s egg). then lance freely on 
under side to allow free flow of the con- 
tents ( dirty-looking watery and blood- 
stained mass), and keep open for a week or 
s long as the sac may fill Applv sweet oil 
once ily till fully healed up The old dog 


having goiter may be relieved bv clipping 
off the hair on affected part and painting 
once a day with tincture of iodine till en- 
tirely reduced . 


I A Anderson, Norwalk ) My dog is 


a Gordon Setter past three years old; have 
hunted over him some two seasons, but 
never more than a few days at a time and 
did not have time to train him much He 


has an elegant nose and is f 


i] 
l 
very affectionate and I should t 
in all the time necessary to get him in good 
training Now, do you think he is too old to 
be fully trained yet? 


1 of life, also 
ve glad to put 


Ans Not too old, and having been hunted 
some the past two seasons will show good 
effect by next season after getting him un- 
der perfect control, which can easily be done 
by putting him through the course of yard 
training as per “The Amateur Trainer.” Be- 
gin with the work about two months before 
your season opens on game, which will give 
you ample time without rushing things, to 
have him ready and at once proceed working 
on game. 


M. Blake, Wooster, O My English Setter 


closure, am compelled to keep him chained 
to kennel nearly all the time. When let 
loose and some of the neighobr folks happen 
is now three years old and as I have no en- 
to call, we must watch Don for fear of him 
doing them harm, he is so very cross. Can 
you inform me what would induce him to be 
more civil? 


Ans.—Chaining a dog has a tendency to 


make cross. Perhaps someone flung rocks 
or sticks at the dog and thus engendered his 
enmity towards all callers. Proceed thus 


Provide the person usually at the house with 
a stout limber switch; as someone ap- 
proaches the house, liberate the dog; the 
person with switch takes up a station at or 
near entrance to your premises; as the dog 
makes a rush at caller he should receive a 
severe cut with switch and scolded while the 
stranger calls, whistles and beckons pleas- 
antly for Don, thus showing him that harm 
will come from another source in case he be 
cross A few repetitions should fully cure 
him of the annoying habit. 


Ss. R. M., Salt Lake City, Utah.—I have 
been a reader of your valuable magazine for 
a long time, and finally got my name on your 
subscription list, where I hope it will re- 
main—as I take great delight in the perusal 
of each month’s issue. I will submit a cou- 
ple of questions that I will thank you to an- 
swer for me. My Llewellin Setter, two years 
old, was whipped unmercifully by the man 
who bred and raised him; I purchased him 
at fifteen months and since that time the 
dog has had an ideal life—nothing but kind- 
ness shown him, but he cows down at 
times For instance in duck retrieving he 
would work for a time nicely, again I could 
not induce him to bring the bird; at times 
he would go and pick it up, carry a few steps 
and drop it, and I could not induce him to 
pick it up and bring to me. I would coax and 
pet him, but all to no purpose; he would 
cower down and could not be persuaded to 
“eo fetch” the dead bird, notwithstanding 
the kindest treatment, a daily walk with him 
and good food given him by myself. Can 
you tell me where the trouble lies? I havea 
voung Chesapeake Bay dog three months old 
When should I begin work on him and when 
should I let him hear the gun so he will not 
be gun-shy’® Would he be too young for 
duck work by October, November and De 
cember this year? 

Ans.—(1) The trouble lies in part in a 
superabundance of kindness towards the dog 
This case merely proves again and again 
that persuasion and kindness only will avail 
nothing when it comes to enforcing orders 
in practical manner on game. Force, judi- 
ciously applied, is the only certain remedy 
Put that dog through the course of yard 
training as per plain instructions given in 
“The Amateur Trainer” and coaxing will be 
necessary no longer—will obey promptly to 
order, pleasantly and entirely satisfactorily 
Twenty minutes per day for some weeks (at 
home) will accomplish all you desire. (2) You 
should not expect too much work from that 
pup the coming season, but if begun with six 
weeks before shooting commences in Octo- 
ber he could do light work on the marsh 
where not much swimming is to be done, 
and retrieve ducks very well. By degrees he 
may be put to harder tasks; overwork, how- 
ever, would rob him of ambition and make 
indifferent as to sagacity later on. For prep- 
aration use the same method as the other, 
merely omitting such parts as have no bear- 
ing on a duck retriever. 
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MOUNTED THE OREGON EXHIBIT. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the Lewis-Clark Exposition is the large and 
beautiful collecfion of mounted birds and an- 
imals representing the fauna of the state of 
Oregon. 

One of the most important questions be- 
fore the committee was the selection of well- 
known taxidermists, who were competent to 
assume such a mammoth contract, and who 
could reproduce the specimens absolutely 
true to life, for nothing except the most ex- 
pert taxidermy work would be admitted 

Each well-known taxidermist and taxi- 
dermy institution in the country were inter- 
viewed, and the questions thoroughly dis- 
cussed with them When all available facts 
were brought together, the committee was in 
a position to not only award the contract 
but to award it to the firm or company whose 
record showed them fully reliable, and 
whose work was admitted the best. 

The contract was awarded to the North- 


western School of Taxidermy, Omaha, Neb., 
without a dissenting vote. 

This is one of the biggest cards that 
could fall to this deserving institution. Hav- 


ing known the school and its directors for a 
number of years, we know the work is well 
‘ 

lone 


THE NEW MARBLE SIGHT. 


The Marble Safety Axe Company of Glad- 
stone, Mich... has put on the market an auto- 
matic flexible joint rifle sight which seems 
to have a great deal of merit. and which we 
believe rifle shooters will find of great ad- 


vantage for use on all 
There is a strong coiled spring in the hinge 
joint which automatically and instantly 
brings the sight in position for shooting, no 
matter how much it is knocked about in tne 
brush or by a firing bolt. The automatic joint 
permits the use of the Marble sight on rifles 
with long firing bolts. When proper eleva- 
tion has been attained by turning the upper 
sleeve, a half turn of the lower sleeve locks 


Dise No. 1. 


American rifles 


the upper one and prevents it from being 
accidentally turned and the elevation from 
being altered. A booklet fully describing 


and illustrating this sight will be sent by the 
Marble company to anyone on request 


A PAT ON THE BACK. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One of your adver 
tisers who dwells in the land of the laugh 
ing water offers the fraternity of anglers an 
addition to their kit, the value of which is 
self evident. Will you not write to Cc. A 
Laughton, Litchfield, Minn., and ask him to 
tell us how as he “rambled through the gar 
ret, listening to the falling rain, as it beat 
against the shutter, and against the window 
pane,” the while he seemed to hear the ac- 
cents of his mother’s voice in song as she 
sang in the sweetest of all human accents 

“Hush, my babe, lie still and slumber, 

Holy angels guard thy head,” 
that he happened to glance beyond the dear 
old trundle bed and, half hid by dusty cob- 
webs in a dark corner, espied the “reel” of 
his great grandmother and bore it away in 
triumph to his den, to the end that he and 
the great army of American followers of 
“Peter,” Isaac Walton and William C. Harris 


might wind up and properly dry their fishing 
DI c 


A. J. WOODCOCK 


ines? 
SOUVENIR BOOKLETS. 

The Hunter Arms Company of Fulton, N 
Y., are getting out a series of little artistic 
booklets, the first of which has reached our 
desk. This one is entitled “A Spring Day on 
the Meadows—Snipe Shooting,” and contains 
some apt and appropriate sayings (also at- 
tractive illustrations) regarding this f i 
nating sport. A tip is also given as to the 
best kind of barrels and amount of powder 
and shot to use in order to bring down 
these elusive birds. 





THE TUBULAR “TAKEAPART” REEL. 


At this season of the year 
man is particularly anxious to equip 
with a reel which will combine the advar 
tages of great strength with light f 
delicacy. Dr. C. M. Luckey of Plainfield, N. J 
who won the one-half and one-fourth ounce 
contest at Madison Square Garden, used the 
above reel. His competitors were equipped 
with reels costing all the way from $15 to 
$50 of the most celebrated makes; and some 
of them expressed great astonishment that 
he could do such successful work with a reel 
costing $5 or $6. For full information re- 


ever nsner 


imself 


ness and 





garding this reel write to A. F. Meisselbach 
& Bro., 18 Prospect street, Newark, N. J 

This firm is the recipient of many inter- 
esting letters from old fishermen who have 
tested this reel thoroughly and who have 


been eager to express their appreciation of it 


A CLEVER FORWARD ROWING DEVICE. 


One of the most unique inventions 
has recently come to our attention is an at 
tachment for rowing a boat, invented by 
Vincent Johnson of Aspen, Colorado The 
propelling device is a radical departure from 
the old style oars now in common use and is 
so constructed that the rower faces in the 
airection in which the boat is being driven 
The apparatus is so simple that previous 
experience on the part of the operator is not 
required in order to propel and control the 
boat with ease and safety. It can be readily 
attached to any kind of a boat and instantly 
removed without inconvenience or annoyance 
and as it weighs only about ten pounds 
when packed for shipment and only occupies 
a space eighteen inches long, eight inches 
wide and two inches thick, it can be irried 
on hunting trips without materially increas- 
ing the weight of the pack or taking up room 
for other necessary articles. It will un- 
doubtedly prove an invaluable adjunct on a 
duck hunting trip or other outing where a 
boat is required, as the action of the oars or 
propellors in the water is absolutely 
less and the operator is facing in the direc 
tion in which the boat is traveling, in a po 
sition to use his gun when occasion requires 
without unnecessary delay 

One great convenience of the oars is that 
they can be adjusted to any depth to suit 
the rower, or raised so as to prevent dam 
ige in shallow water 


which 


noise 


Down in Texas Mr. M. E. Ate! 
been doing some fine work with his Parker 


ison has 


run At Abilene, Tex., May 24th and 25th 
he was high amateur, breaking 355 out of 
400 In 100 target run he was also high 
amateur, having broken $87. Out in Cali- 


fornia. at the tournament of the Pastime 
Gun Club at San Diego, May 19th, 20th and 
23d, Mr. J. E. Vaughan won high average 
Mr. Vaughan uses a Parker. 
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A NEW LYMAN SIGHT. 





The Lyman Gun Sight Corp t f Mid 
dlefield, Conn., have itely ymplished, ur 
der their pater sig W for e best 
sighting of the Remington-Lee sporting rifis 
for nstance, they believe te be 


This sight they proposs 





THE FOX HAMMERLESS GUN. 


The Philadelphia Arn Con y of Phil 
adelphia, Pa., have ssued very compre 
hensive and interesting e of their 





Fox Hamn 


erless wt h the be §£ d to 
send to any shooter ap] £ the same 
who mentions tl notice I gut manu 
factured in grades ranging in pr! rom $50 
to $500 and embraces 1 t I C ip some 
valuable features Seven grade together 
are made t list price of re $50 
$75, $100, $150, $200, $300 and $ We hope 
that our readers who are inté ed in sho 


FERGUSON SHOOTING SHIRT. 


In this issue 1s ady l irt 
made by Mr. Charles J. Ferg Pe ile 
ton, Ore This shirt came y re 
ommended to l and s it I le by 
sportsman who understal! ‘ wante 
it should meet ili reg rer 2 whi 
it is intended Some ol t tages aré 
It is made to Tit att ©i A { i d 
that every n ement of t ‘ 
is lf no garn t was Ww 
woven ar V tur é le 
wind « v I ‘ \ iin 
to be “ ¢ I rt we 
throug re d 
tur 10 m be xcepting 
! c torn « ) . irried 
wit perfect eedon d be 

| buted eve re l 
‘ Ww 0 t ere 1 ? 
end to ¢ rile J. Fe oO 


FISHING TACKLE PLANT BOUGHT. 


The Clark-Horrocks (¢ - rod 
manul turers of it N pu 
} sed he y ’ inna 
ness of Gillette Br ‘ ' ' : 
purcl e the new wre 
manufacturing é 

Clark-Horrocks . 
quired this p wy 
nd are moving < - 
t will } cont ‘ wit their 
fishing rod factor 

The line will he ' enlarged 
although at present the oat ne ovel 


140 different styles yt 
by this concerr 


The officers of the Clark-Horrocks com- 
pany are G. A. Clark, president; H. J. Hor- 
ocks, vice president; J. H. Horrocks, treas- 
re! E. D. Idbotson, secretary 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In response to a continued demand for a 
Lefever gun which would retail for $25, the 
Lefever Arms Company of Syracuse, N. Y., 
ha selling price of the Durs- 
ial grade to $25 net cash. They have 
made no change whatever in the gun except 
n pric It is fitted with their celebrated 
o nitro steel barrels manufactured ex- 
isively for them for use in this gun. It is 
o fitted with their famous compensated ac- 


tion which makes it impossible for a Lefever 


+S n to noot OE 


In a letter to Mr. Haberlein, author of 
The Amateur Trainer,’ Mr. G. B. James of 
Newport News Va., says: “I have your 
0 consider a fortune to any 
= man fond of dogs and shooting, and I 
ive studied that book possibly more closely 
thar ny other in my life. I am convinced 
vo know the dog about as well as anyone 
I have ever read after. I have a young Eng- 

h Setter of fine blood which I trained my- 
elf with the aid of your book, and I can 
t knock out any dog in my town handled 
o-called professional trainers; he is fast, 
stylish, and does his work promptly and in 
perfect obedience to my commands. I can 
not commend your system too highly.” 

Some of the best fishing in the state of 
Colorado is to be had on the Gunnison at the 
resort of Vernon Davis, at Almont. The ele- 

tion is ideal for health and comfort, while 
the scenery can be classed with the grandest 
n the state Almont is situated at the con- 
ience of the Gunnison and Taylor rivers, 
in both of which excellent fishing is to be 
id There i also good grouse shooting to 
be had in the mountains immediately sur- 
rounding Almont Those of our readers who 
wish the best of accommodations with good 
fishing and hunting, should write Mr. Da- 
itions in advance. 

George Schoyen, the Denver gunmaker, 
been |} ing splendid success with his 
irrel which are now being used by 
flemen all over this country W. J. Coons 
the Mar ttan Rifle Club of New York or- 
dered a Schoyen barrel a couple of months 


ry 


ro nd shortly thereafter another order 
ime from the ime city, which would indi- 
ite that Mr. Coons’ barrel proved very satis- 
factory The second order was given by Ed- 


1 Dithridge, who ordered a .32-40 and 


One of our most valued contributors, and 

n ( every inch a sportsman, Mr. R 
Leckie-Ew e of Okanagan Landing, B. C 
write t t he will be free this fall to 


ke I é on either hunting, shoot- 

triy The climate of his sec- 

t rpassable, while in the way of 

port there good trout fishing, duck, prai- 

rie « ken, blue and ruffed grouse shooting 

In 1 game there is bear, sheep, mule deer 

goat 1 cougar Okanagan is reached via 
the Canadian Pacific railway 

Rudolf Borcherdt & Son have opened an 

t taxidern t establishment at 326-328 Fif- 


eent street, Denver Mr. Borcherdt is the 
oldest of our western taxidermists and one 
of the n t reliable in the United States 


Hi on, Victor, has been associated with him 
in thi work for years, both in business 
while he vw on lower Fifteenth street, and 

ter d is connection with the Colorado 


Museum of Natural History 


Mr. Jo Peterson of Randall, Ia., on May 
wo! he hampionship medal of Stony 
lt ounties, shooting at Stratford, 
la score, 47 out of a possible 50. Mr. Pe- 
lto U. M. C. Nitro Club shells, 
which he used in winning this match. 




















MISCBHLLANEOODS. 





Best for medicinal uses 


Your physician will tell you that you should always have some good whiskey in the 
house. For accidents, fainting spells, exhaustio 

and revives. But you must have good whiskey, pure whiskey, for poor whiskey, adulterated 
whiskey, may do decided harm. HAYNER WHISKEY is just what you need for it goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PUR- 
ITY and AGE and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. We have over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers, exclusively family trade, who know itis best for medicinal 
purposes and prefer it for other uses. That’s why YOU should try it. Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


n, and other emergency cases, it relieves 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if youdon't find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. Better let us 
send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a friend to 
join you. Shipment made in a plain sealed case with no marks toshow what's 
inside. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 


or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 


37 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866, 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per quart 
on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, however, you 
can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by freight 
prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by ordering 
0 quarts. 
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Learn Taxidermy by Mail 
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Would you like to make a 
collection of beautiful birds, ani- 
mals, fishes, etc.? Wecan teach 
you how to mount them properly. 
Full course of 'jlessons in taxi 
dermy BY MAIL. Endorsed by 
thousands of leading sportsmen. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. If interested, 
write TO-DAY for our FREE catalog. 


The NORTHWESTERN S VHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
Suite 64, Com. Nat’! Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
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I CAN SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE OR BUSINESS 
No Matter Where Located. 

Properties and business of all kinds sold quickly for cash in 
all parts of the United States. Don’t wait. Write to-day describ- 
ing what you have to sell and give cash price on same. 

A. P. TONE WILSON, Jr., Real Estate Specialist 
TOPEHA, HANSAS. 








